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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec13” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of:December, 1913. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14c a line 9 times 1ica line 
6 “ 33c " 12 “(1 yr.) 0c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 25th of the preceding 
month. 
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Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Fiorida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J. J, WILDER. 





NO 1913 CATALOGUE! Jo Keep up 


the old price 
I will avoid all expenses possible and will 
not print any catalog. I have some ror2 left. 
Order from your oldcatalog, or I will mail 
you one. 

Best white pine hive1™% story 8 frame, $1.45; 
to frame, $1.60 in lots of 5. Best sections per 
1000, $4.40; 2000, $8.60; 3000, $12.60; 5000, $20; No. 2, 
soc less. Plain 25c less. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 
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BEE-KEEPERS 


Your busy season is close at hand, get wise 
and place your order with the supply dealer 
who will save you money and serve you best 
with Root’s Quality sections, foundation, 
frames, smokers, extractors, etc. Icanserve 
you without delay. My 10973 catalog tells all 
about these things, besides it contains a lot 
of information to those interested in bees: 
Special attention given to the breeding of 
three-banded Italian bees and queens. 
Catalog free. 


EARL M. NICHOLS 
Lyonsville, - - - Mass. 





Do You Love SWEETS? 


Ralph Waldo Emerson Did 


He said you can attain to royalty by loving sweets. 


**He who knows what SWEETS 
.... arein the ground, the waters, 
the plants, the heavens, and how 
to come at these enchantments, is 
the rich and royal man.” 


“HOW to come at these ?” Aye, there’s the rub. 


How many people miss them! and perhaps some of these many, strange 
to say, keep bees. Want to know how? Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


The Guide to Nature 


Arcadia: Sound Beach, Conn. 


It is edited by Edward F. Bigelow, a sweets extractor—in other words, “a 
bee-man” and a naturalist. 








NOW THEN 
For Your Early 


Bee-Supply Orders 


Send us a list of the Bee-Supplies you want. Our 
prices will astonish you. 
Also send us your Old Combs—we will render your 
wax and save you money. 
Write for particulars 
THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





MARSHFIELD GOODS 





BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If you buy them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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PRATER-YORK CO. 


107 MAIN STREET 


Sandpoint, Idaho 


PraTter-Myrick Co. have been doing 
business in Real Estate, Renting, Loans, 
Insurance, etc., in Sandpoint, Idaho, 
for anumber of years past. Mr. Pra- 
ter has been in this county (Bonner) 
for nearly 20 years. For honorable, 
upright and square dealing the firm is 
well known to all here. Fortunately, 
I have been able to acquire the inter- 
est of Mr. Myrick in the concern, and 
now the firm is known as “ PRATER- 
York Co.,” and will continue the same 
lines of business. 


For readers of the old American Bee 
Journal interested in this part of our 
great country, we will be glad to an- 
swer enquiries, or send our /ree Circu- 
lar, which gives considerable informa- 
tion that is reliable about this locality. 


There is much interest manifetsed by 
people living in the Easternand South- 
eastern parts of the United States in 
this great and growing Northwest, 
which is destined to be occupied by 
many wide-awake people who are 
looking for a new home, and where 
opportunities for advancement are 
greater than in the older and over- 
crowded parts of our country. Let us 
hear from you, if youare thinking of 
making a change. Lots of unoccupied 
bee-territory in this county. 


Honey as a Health-Food 


This is the title of a 16-page circular, 
3%x6 inches in size, gotten up for sell- 
ing honey. It contains an article on 
why honey should be eaten, which 
gives much valuable information on 
honey. It also has many recipes for 
the use of honey, both as a food and as 
aremedy. It ought to be distributed 
freely among honey-customers. The 
prices are as follows: 


Sample copy free; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 25 cents; 50 copies, 90 cts.; 100 
copies, $1.50; 250 copies, $3.00; 500 
copies, $5.00; 1000 copies, 9.00. Your 
business card will be printed free on 
the front page on an order of 100 or 
more copies. 


Special Bee-Literature Offers 


Ask for my circular containing spe- 
cial offers of bee-literature. And if 
you want any bee-papers or other mag- 
azines, send me your list and I can 
quote you a price that will save you 
some money, lam sure. Address, 


George W. York, 
Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sandpoint, © Bonner Co., Idaho 





Untested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for $4.50; 
3 for $2.75; 1 for $1.00 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will be of this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1912. L. W. WELLS. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came in good condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if tothe manor born I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soon asI can possibly get 
it for making up my fair exhibit. Please senda fine one. Such 
queens certainly advertise your business. 

Darlington, Wis., July 31, 1012. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I italianized 1150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 
time. Yours truly, 

J. W. HovuTz. 


Portales, New Mexico, July to, rorz. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one vear, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


NICKEL PLATED. 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
paca) 5 alee or $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 
sending us one new subscription at $1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 


malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 


thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C.C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 

















DID YOU EVER 


Notice My Ad About the 
CAUCASIANS 


They would surprise you if some of 
your colonies had QUEENS from my 
STRAIN. You can have my prices 
if you will send your name to either 
place. Also get my priccs on nuclei. 


Box 61 Lansing, Mich., or 
Box 82 Houston Heights, Tex. 


A. D.D. WOOD 


Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurGicAL and MeEpIcAL_ treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, III. 
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are creating 
a sensation 
in Northern 


States from 
Maine to 
California. 
Dead - air 
spaces or 
packing, as 
you prefer. 
New Special 
Circular, 
showing six- 
teen big 
illustrations, 
free for the 
asking. 





Ask for one. 
®@ 


FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More Industrious, | A. G WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Best Honey-Gatherers. 


= Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
HIGHEST AWARD. 


Seer! GANG t FRUITS, SYRUPS 
Too Yu . g . ite 
— and HONEY 


Member ei the } a oes pal anes, 

National Bee- + Pedevilla near Bellinzona, AT VERY * 

Keepers’ Ass'n | Italian Switzerland. Lowest tes Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re 


public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- We ship any size order btuaaag 8 pm — 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 





s * NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 7, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., of the American 
Bee Journal, published monthly at 
Hamilton, Ill., required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

Editor—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Business Manger—M. G. Dadant, 
Hamilton, III. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders, holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities— 
None. 

C. P. Dadant, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 24th day of March, 1913. 

T. R. Kray, 
[ SEAL. } Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 25, 
1915.) 
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ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS- ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. 
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The picture that we 
showed in the last is- 
sue of this Journal was 
of our mill and property 
at Buffalo, Minn. This 
cut shows our factory 
at Minneapolis. 

We manufacture Dove- 
tailed hives, supers, 
sections,shipping-cases 
brood-frames, separa- 
tors, also berry boxes 
and crates. Catalog 
free. 


MINNESOTA 
Bee-Supply Co., 


100 Nicollet Island, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Comb vs. Extracted 


On page 93, Mr. B. Keep urges that 
effort should be made to popularize 
and increase the demand for extracted 
honey. He is quite right in this. But 
in doing so he expresses some views 
regarding the difference between comb 
and extracted honey that seem hardly 
warranted. 


He says: “Only a very moderate 
quantity [of comb honey] can be eaten 
by each individual—a little satisfies, 
and the cost is more or less suggested 
by the gingerly small portions served 
toeach person. There is, on the con- 
trary, an unlimited field for extracted 
honey.” It will probably be no unfair 
interpretation to say that Mr. Keep 
means thereby to say that it takes a 
much less quantity of comb honey to 
satisfy the appetite than it does of ex- 
tracted honey, and that when comb 
honey is served at the table, it is served 
in “gingerly small portions,” and ex- 
tracted honey in “unlimited ” amount. 
Whatever may be the custom in some 
localities, “in this locality” the usual 
thing is to pass the dish containing the 

ection, each one helping himself to all 
1e wants, although sometimes a sep- 
irate portion is dished out on a small 
dish, in which case there is always a 

beral helping. 


Is not the idea that it takes less comb 
han extracted to satisfy the appetite 
omething entirely new under the sun? 
some prefer comb to extracted, in 
vhich case it may take more comb 
han extracted to satisfy, and vice versa; 








but taking consumers in general, if 
Mr. Keep has a scintilla of evidence to 
prove that it takes less comb than ex- 
tracted to satisfy, let him produce it. 
Let usdo what we can to increase 
the sale of extracted honey, but let us 
not make the mistake of trying to do 
so by disparaging comb honey. 
c. Cc. M. 





Dr. Miller’s Plan of Rearing 
Queen-Cells 


In the January number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, mention is made 
that a facsimile of the illustration of 
the Doctor’s plan of rearing queen- 
cells appeared in the New Zealand 
Farmer, taken from the August front 
cover. You might also have read the 
suggestion made regarding the comb 
of eggs to be supplied instead of foun- 
dation in the first place. 


Iam responsible for the article, and 
the suggestion I then made has since 
been demonstrated in practice with 
complete success, and I consider the 
plan excellent for amateur and others 
for home queen-rearing. 


My plan is, instead of giving strips 
of comb foundation in the first place, 
a la Dr. Miller, on which, as the Doc- 
tor says, the bees are likely to fill up 
the gaps with comb,I get a_ bright, 
clean comb filled with the eggs I want, 
and then cut: out the strips. The re- 
moved strips can be put into another 
frame to save waste. The frames of 
strips are then put into strong colonies 
prepared for queen- rearing by remov- 
ing the queen, unsealed brood and 
eggs, when, of course, cells are built 
on the strips. In no case out of halfa 
dozen trials that have been made at 
one of our Government apiaries, have 
the gaps between the strips been filled 
with comb.” 

This, I think, is a great improve- 


ment, and I would like Dr. Miller to 
try it. I. Hopkins. 

Auckland, New Zealand. 

Friend Hopkins, unless I misunder- 
stand you, I used the plan you mention 
before I used my present plan, and 
having full opportunity to compare the 
two, I greatly prefer the latter. I sus- 
pect that you have not tried both, and 
thatif you should do so you would 
prefer my plan. You speak of my giv- 
ing strips of foundation, and then 
speak of the bees filling up gaps with 
comb as_ something objectionable. 
That sounds as if you suppose the bees 
are cxpected to start cells on the foun- 
dation. Not atall. Nocells are built 
on the foundation, and none are de- 
sired, and no comb is built that is ob- 
jectionable. I merely use foundation 
to show the bees where to start build- 
ing comb, using two starters in a frame 
so as to get a larger contour. Then 
the bees build out just the virgin comb 
that is wanted, with young larve and 
eggs at the outer edge of the comb, 
precisely where the bees prefer to have 
them for queen-cells. 


You speak of removing unsealed 
brood and eggs from the queenless 
colony that is to build the cells. I do 
not find that necessary. The tender 
comb that is built with larve just 
hatched at its outer edge is so much 
to the bees taste that they do not care 
much to start wild cells on the old 
combs, and if 2 or 3 should be started, 
there is no need to use them. If you 
have not already done so, I wish you 
would try this plan and see if you do 
not like it. Cen 


The method advised above by Mr. 
Hopkins is very similar to the Alley 
queen-rearing method, given in his 
“ Handy Book,” now out of print and 
reproduced in “The Hive and Honey 
Bee,” paragraphs 528-9. In the picture 

















of the August, 1912, number, four strips 
were used instead of two starters, as 
advised by Dr. Miller. Cc. P. D. 





Sunshine and Clover Leaves 


Did you ever watch the little white 
clover at sunset and notice that all its 
leaves, almost without exception, have 
their surface turned to the setting orb ? 

Plants love sunshine, and they show 
it. When the sun rises, every leaf of 
the white clover, and of a number of 
other plants turns towards the Orient, 
to salute the first rays of Aurora, and 
to bask in its beams. As the sun moves 
in its course, every leaf follows the 
gradual motion, and at sunset all are 
facing the west, turning back again to 
the east at the early signs of dawn. 

Flowers worship the sun, for the sun 
is their life. How many flowers would 
existina country where the sun was 
constantly hidden by clouds, mist or 
fogs? How much honey would be 
produced there ? 





Characteristics of European Foul 
Brood 

Iam not without hope that the con- 
tradictory views regarding the odor of 
European foul brood may yet be cleared 
up, but there seems no great tendency 
in that direction just now. So far it 
seems to be a matter of nationality. If 
a man says the odor of European foul 
brood is unspeakably vile, you may 
know that he fights under the British 
flag (or some other foreign flag), and 
if he says the odor of European foul 
brood is hardly worth minding, you 
may set it down at once as certain that 
he swears by the stars and stripes. The 
latest to express an opinion is L. Har- 
ris, page 54, and you may know that he 
is a Britisher without looking at the 
end of the article for his address when 
you read: “I say the poorest quality 
of glue is quite fragrant in comparison 
with an advanced case of European 
foul brood.” 

The thing, however, which espe- 
cially caught my attention in Mr. Har- 
ris’ article, is that when giving the 
marks of European foul brood, he says 
the larve are black, brown, or gray. 
“In this locality,” when looking for 
European foul brood, the one thing we 
look for is yellow brood. or at least 
yellowish. To be sure, in a more ad- 
vanced stage it may be brown or black, 
but the outstanding feature is the yel- 
low color of the larve that are yet soft. 
Yet not a word does Mr. Harris say 
about the yellow color. In view of the 


great difference of opinion as to odor, 
and now this further divergence as to 
color, the question comes up afresh, 





“ Are we really talking about the same 
thing ?” How is it about the matter of 
color up Mr. Pettit’s way? c.c.™M. 





J. Henri Fabre 

The American Magazine, in its March 
number, gives a photograph and a 
short biography of Henri Fabre, whose 
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J. H. FABRE IN His StTupy, 


works we have quoted twice the past 
season, in the September and Novem- 
ber numbers of the American Bee 
Journal. The Literary Digest repro- 
duces. the photograph with quotations 
from his observations upon “ How the 
Tartantula Slays the Bumble-Bee.” The 


WHERE THE GREAT NATURALIST LIVES. 


works of this aged and wonderful ob- 
server are just beginning to be appre- 











ciated, after a long life of comparative 
obscurity. His “Souvenirs Entomolo 

giques,” which are now translated int: 

English, consist of ten volumes of ob 

servations of the most minute sort o/ 
the habits of insects, including th: 
hymenopters. He is mentioned as “the 
greatest living naturalist,” wrote as in- 
terestingly as a poet, and yet at 9) 
years of age “almost starved to death.” 
He lives in southern France. 

We have secured from one of his 
friends his latest photograph and a 
partial view of his home, which we 
consider of value, although faint in the 
execution. 





Smoke in Bee-Cellar 


If any one had asked me a month 
ago what I would take to have my bee- 
cellar thoroughly filled with smoke at 
the time of taking in the bees, I might 
have replied, “I wouldn’t do it for fifty 
dollars.” Since reading the article of 
E.S. Miles, page 59, if I were asked 
that same question, I might shade those 
figures considerably; possibly cutting 
down the amount to twenty-five dol- 
lars, with five percent off for advance 
payment. I’m like Josh Billings, “so 
many things I know ain’t so” that it is 
quite possible I am wrong and Mr. 
Miles is right. 


And yet, much confidence as I have 
in Mr. Miles, itis hard to believe that 
no harm can come to bees from 
having the cellar so filled with smoke 
as to set one to coughing. To be sure, 
he says he has used these methods on 
hundreds of colonies for over 10 years, 
and assures us that no damage results. 
But how can he be sure about that ? 
The fact that the colonies have lived 
through the winter, and have come out 
in good condition does not prove that 
they would not have beenin a little 
better condition without the smoking. 
We are cautioned not to use smoke 
unnecessarily when working at the 
hives in summer. What harm can it 
do? For one thing it makes the bees 
gorge themselves with honey, and if 
that does no harm out in the open air, 
it results at least in some waste. A 
good deal greater harm I suspect 
comes from the fright and the effect 
on the nervous system of the bees, so 
that I have seen them deposit their 
feces on the combs and top-bars—a 
regular case of diarrhea on a hot sum- 
mer day. 

Now if this is so objectionable that 
we are always advised to be saving of 
smoke out in the open air, will it not 
be a good deal worse when there is no 
open air to be had, but when the whole 
cellar is saturated with smoke to the 
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coughing point,and that condition is 
continued not during 5, 10, or 15 min- 
ites, as when working at a hive in the 
apiary, but during the whole time the 
bees are being carried in? If a colony 
is pretty nearly scared into a diarrhea 
upon being carried into the cellar, and 
then comes out alive and wellin the 
spring, there is still room for the sus- 
picion that it might have been in just a 
bit better condition if it had never 
had the scare. If, however, Mr. Miles 
had some proof for his belief, I 
am open to conviction, for there are 
times when it would be convenient to 
use smoke in the cellar in the fall, just 
as I have found it convenient to use it 
there in the spring. c. Cc. M. 








National Grading Rules 


We give in this number the National 
Comb Honey Grading Rules adopted at 
the February meeting. We also insert 
an article from the pen of one of the 
best experts on honey, Mr. Frank 
Rauchfuss, of Denver, accompanied by 
cuts which illustrate his explanations. 
His criticisms are kindly, they are a 
result of his personal experience, and 
we know every reader will give them 
due consideration, for we are all anx- 
ious to get the best possible rules, and 
such as will fit every section of our im- 









t mense territory. Much progress in 
1 this line has already been achieved, 
* though perfection may never be at- 
, tained. 
1 
y Editor Digges and Bee-Terms 
; Ina former number of this publica- 
‘ tion the effort was made to show Edi- 
d tor Digges that he was not following 
t the dictionary by writing “ honey bee” 
it and “humble bee.” What do you sup- 
” poseis his reply to our kindly efforts 
5. to reform him? He blandly says that 
a “there is no such volume as ‘The dic- 
e tionary.’” So there you are. Then 
it after using considerable logic to justify 
se his usage, he just as blandly says: 
if “The whole question at usage is not 
fr, one of logic, but one of convention.” 
A That from a man so unconventional as 
ct to write “ beekeeping ” all by his lone- 
ct some, with no one in all the wide world 
- in convention with him! He says: 
f “ We find no authority, dictionary or 
= otherwise, for the extraordinary form 
B- “humblebee,” and especially mentions 
the Standard Dictionary as not giving 
at that form. Must be another case of 
of “locality.” “In this locality” the 
ot Standard Dictionary certainly does give 
10 “ humblebee,” as also “ bumblebee,” and 
le 10 other form is given for either of 
he he words. (1893 edition.) 






With regard to some of the incon- 








sistencies of the American Bee Journal, 


perhaps the less said the better. Only 
it may be permitted to say that the ex- 
cuse for writing “nowadays” was one 
of pure ignorance. As “nowadays” 
was the only form to be found—beg 
pardon, Bro. Digges,in a dictionary, we 
were ignorant that it was ever written 
in any other form nowadays. One 
other criticism it will hardly do to let 
pass. Itis the supposed inconsistency 
of writing “ Bee-keeper” and not writ- 
ing “ Bee-Journal.” Surely it ought to 
be recognized that the latter is a 
proper name, hence not subject to rules 
that apply to other words. For in- 
stance, one cannot change the form of 
the word “digs” without awakening 
a suspicion of illiteracy, except it be 
used as a proper name, and then it may 
be changed into “ Ddigss” or into any 
other form to suit the fancy. 

Here’s a package of good wishes to 
you, Bro. Digges, to the extent of 11 
pounds, all that our parcel post will at 
present allow. c..c. ME. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Lite Membership in the National 
The National convention appointed 
a committee to investigate the advis- 
ablity of accepting life members at a 
certain price, paid in advance. In 1891, 
resolutions were passed to accept life 
members at $10, and the following be- 
came life members of the Association, 
which was then known under the name 
of North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation: Thomas G. Newman, D. A. 
Jones, A. I. Root, E. R. Root, J. T. Cal- 
vert, Chas. Dadant, C. P. Dadant, Dr. 
C. C. Miller, Chas. Muth, A. N. Draper, 
Mrs. L. Harrison, Eugene Secor, G. H. 
Knickerbocker, A. R. Coe—14 members 
inall. At least five of these people are 
now dead, and some of the others have 
continued to pay their annual dues as 
if their life membership was of no 
avail. Nothing new under the sun! 





lowa Law Passes 

Notice has been received that the 
Iowa F~ul Brood law has been passed 
with appropriation of $1500. 


NEws ITEMS 











Don’t Spray During Bloom.—“ When 
to Spray” is the title of a little folder 
by Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, of Denver. 
It quotes the following different au- 
thorities : 


Prof. Gillette says: ‘“‘ When the cod- 
ling moth begins to appear about the 
time of full bloom, they do not begin 
to lay eggs until the majority of the 
apples in the orchard are one-half of 
an inch in diameter; when they are 
34 of aninch they are laid freely. As 
soon as the little apples lose their fuzzy 
coverings the moths lay their eggs 
very largely upon the cheek of the 
apple, but never ix the blossom. Later 
they find their hiding place in the 
blossom end of the apple. After the 
blossoms have fallen and the apples 
have attained a little size, zs the time to 
spray and not before.” 

Prof. Gillette, who wrote the above, 
has raised these moths in great num- 
bers at the Government Experimental 
Station, and is considered the best au- 
thority on this subject in the West. 


In Bulletin No. 89, from the State of 
New York Experimental Station, we 
find the following statement: “The 
trees should not be sprayed while in 
bloom, for the spray may injure the 
delicate part of the flower.” The Mis- 
souri State Bulletin No. 36 says: 
“Never spray a fruit tree while in 
bloom. You not only injure the deli- 
cate stigma and prevent pollenization, 
but you are in danger of killing bees.” 
Bees aid largely in pollenizing all fruit 
trees and with other insect life are of 


great service to the fruit growers at 
this time of the year. 


Greene’s Fruit Grower says: “It is a 
positive injury to spray for the codling 
moth when the trees are in bloom.” 
The Vermont Station prints the fol- 
lowing advice: “Spraying when trees 
are in bloom is entirely useless; it is 
a waste of time and spraying material.” 
The United States Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington sends out the 
following: “Pomologists may well 
join hands demanding and securing a 
law making it a grave misdemeanor to 
spray trees while they are in full 
bloom.” ' 

Canada hasa strict law against spray- 
ing while fruit trées are in bloom 
Several of our States have passed simi- 
lar laws. 

Spray only when blossoms have 
fallen. Those trees that have blos- 
soms on them at the time of the first 
spraying should not be sprayed until 
the time of the second spraying some 
12 or 14 days later. 


—— 


Illinois State Association._The 12th 
Annual Report of the State Association 
is now ready for its members. It will 
be sent in cloth binding to all paid-up 
members. Later members will get a 
paper-bound copy. It contains the 
full report of the State meeting at 
Springfield and of the Northwestern at 
Chicago, as well as a condensed report 
of the National at Cincinnati. This 
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explains the relation of the National to 
the affiliated associations. 

A remittance of $1.50 entitles Illinois 
bee-keepers to membership in both the 
State and National associations, and 
they will get the Bee-Keepers’ Review 
and the State Report. Subscriptions 
may be sent to either Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 
4, Springfield, State Secretary; L. C. 
Dadant, of Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Chicago-Northwestern, or E. B. Tyrrell, 
of Detroit, Mich., Secretary of the Na- 
tional. 

ae ae RR 

Minnesota State Legislation.—A bill 
was prepared by the Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Association and presented to 
the Legislature for passage. This bill 
is very comprehensive. Among other 
things, it provides that the State Api- 
arist shall keep and care for at least 25 
colonies at the State Agricultural_Col- 
lege, for the purpose of experimenting, 
and also the same number at each 
branch Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

The aid of all bee-keepers is solicited 
in urging the passage of this bill. 

Thriving Apiarists in France.—Thanks 
to the kindness of Rev. P. Prieur, edi- 
tor of the Revue Eclectique d’Apicul- 


ture, whose photograph we give, we 
publish views of the apiary and honey- 
house of Mr. Couterel, of Albret, in 
sunny southern France. 

No. 1.—Corner of the Albretapiary of 
Mr. Couterel, with himself, wife, and 


two of their friends. The long blouse 
worn by the men is the customary 
working coat in the country. 

No. 2—The main work-shop with 
workers on hand. 

No. 3.—The honey-room with a por- 
tion of the crop of 11,000 pounds of 
honey. 

No. 4.—The Albret apiary. 





No. 2.—WoORKSHOP OF J. COUTEREL, OF ALBRET IN FRANCE. 


Adulteration of Honey in Europe.— 
The great lawsuit in Hamburg, regard- 
ing adulterated honey has ended. The 
sentence was severe. Altogether the 
fines were 14,600 marks (1 mark 24 
cents), besides the confiscation of 
30,000 marks’ worth of adulterated 
honey.—Bienenwirtschaftliches Central- 
blatt. 


We also have a law in Italy against 
the adulteration of food substances, 
and if it is true that artificial honey is 
palmed off in Italy for genuine honey, 
bee-keepers who learn of this and are 
able to furnish sure proofs of the fact, 
ought, in the interest of all, to report 
the defenders. 

Another condemnation because of 
selling adulterated honey (a mixture 
of a very little honey with syrup, sugar, 
and a yellowish coloring matter) is re- 
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No. 1.—CORNER OF THE ALBRET APIARY. 


ported by the Berliner Markthallen- 


zeitung. é 

The Bulletin de la Société Romande 
d’Apiculture, says that a Hamburg 
firm shipped to Switzerland 83 quintals 
(I quintal 220 pounds) of honey, which 
the custom-house in Basel caused to 
be analyzed, and found that it con- 
tained 23 percent of water. As the 
Swiss law only permits 20 percent of 
water (the water which is found nat- 
urally in honey), the firm was fined, 
but it was permitted to take back the 
honey. _ 

Would it be indiscreet to ask if the 
Italian customs officials use the same 
precautions ?—7vranslated from L’ Api- 
coltore. 

The translator of the above items 
from l’Apicoltore, Milan, Italy, wrote 
the definition of honey which is em- 
bodied in the pure-food regulations of 
the United States. He was in favor of 
making 20 percent the limit of the per- 
centage of water admissible in pure 
honey, but on this point was overruled 
by the chemical board that passed 
upon the matter, and the limit was 
fixed at 25 percent. It is seen from 
the item quoted that the Swiss govern- 
ment has a higher standard in this re- 
spect than our own. 


———>— 


Quebec Provincial Bee-Keepers’ Meet- 
ing.—This meeting took place March 
27, Dr. Emery Lalonde presiding. Ar- 
rangements were made for honey ex- 
hibits at the coming November meet- 
ing, with premiums aggregating $14, at 
this meeting. 

A request for a subvention of $300 
was addressed tothe Minister of Agri- 
culture. Resolutions were passed re- 
questing reports from the inspectors 
on their operations,and on the com- 
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No. 3.—PART OF A 11,000 POUND Crop OF HONEY AND MANNER OF PACKING IN FRANCE. 


parative value of different races of 
bees. Also that the members be asked 
to experiment and report on the com- 
parative advantage of natural and arti- 
ficial swarming; and the best method 
of swarm prevention, these questions 
to be reported on at the next meeting. 

The Minister of Agriculture was 
asked to authorize the inspectors to 
destroy the diseased colonies of bee- 
owners who neglect or refuse to treat 
them; to forbid the use of hives with- 
out movable combs because they can- 
not be examined; to prevent the im- 
portation within the Province of dis- 
eased or infected bees and appliances; 
to require every inspector to submit 
to an examination for competency; to 
have two additional inspectors ap- 
pointed for the present season; to pro- 
vide for lectures on apiculture during 
next winter. 

Se Se 

Bees as Cross-Pollenators.—[Experi- 
ments have been recently carried on 
at the Kansas Experiment Station to 
determine the importance of the honey- 
bee and various other insects as fac- 
tors in cross-pollenization. Wind was 
not considered in the tests because it 
was found that wherever apples were 
grown far from an apiary, a very much 
reduced amount of fruit was secured. 

The Kansas Industrialist comments 
on the experiment as follows: 


Two Ben Davis, two Missouri Pip- 
pins, and two Winesap trees were se- 
lected just before blossoming time, in 
an orchard in which several hives of 
bees had been placed. The object was 
to determine the number and kind of 
insects visiting the trees, and the time 
of day at which they were the most 
frequent. When the trees began to 








REv. P. PRIEUR, OF FRANCE. 


blossom, about May 1, men began 
making collections of insects found 
visiting the blossoms. The collections 
were made during the day and night. 
The trees were inspected at least once 
every two hours, and all insects found 
were captured if possible, and recorded 
if not. 

A comparison of the number of in- 
sects captured and recorded, shows 
that the honey-bees were far more 
numerous than the other insects visit- 
ing the trees, and were more important 
than all the other insects combined. A 
number of bees were watched in order 
to determine the number of blossoms 
they would visit on one trip. One bee 
was followed until it had visited 61 
flowers, and was then ‘ost sight of in 
the top of the tree. Others visited 
from 25 to 45 blossoms. 


— - _ 


Good Grading.—On our desk we find 
a page clipped from the Merchants’ 
Index. We quote in short: 





“Dumping an original package of 
goods that is subject to irregularity, 
and putting a straight price on it, isn’t 
good store-keeping. A thing may be 
bought to sell at a definite price, but 
you can make it sellfor more. At this 
writing, for instance, 176 Florida or- 
anges sell at 30 cents a dozen. You are 
likely to find 5 or 6 dozen that are as 
large as 150, and should go in the 35- 
cent box. So you are 25 or 30 cents to 
the good. Ina basket of lettuce you 
will find at least half a dozen different 
sizes, and by the same token you will 
get 6 different buyers. Separate it and 
mark it over.” 


How about doing this for.sections of 
honey? 

Misbranding of Confectionery. — On 
June 28, 1912, the United States Attor- 
ney for southern Ohio filed informa- 
tion against the members of the firm of 
Sauerston & Brown, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, charging misbranding. 

The product was labeled “ Honey 
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Maples ” on each package, and “ Favor- 
ite Honey Maples” on each individual 
piece of candy. It was found to con- 
sist of a mixture of commercial glu- 
cose, sucrose, and cocoanut, and did 
not possess either in flavor or sub- 
stance either honey or maple sugar. 

The defendants entered a plea of 
guilty, and were fined $25.00 with costs 
of $14.65. 


ee 


School for Bee-Keepers.—The Exten- 
sion Service of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College has published a bul- 
letin announcing a two weeks’ school 
for bee-keepers, which will begin May 
28. The school will be followed bya 
convention on June 11 and 12. 

The faculty and the courses which 
they will give areas follows: “ Practi- 
cal Phases of Bee-Keeping,” Dr. Bur- 
ton N. Gates; “Crops for Honey-Bees,” 
Prof. S. B. Haskell; “ The Relation of 
Bees to the Pollenation of Plants,” Dr. 
George E. Stone; “Structure of Bees,” 
Mr. I. W. Davis; " Bees and Bee- Keep- 
ers’ Supplies,” Dr. James B. Paige. 

Students will have the use of the 
regular apicultural equipment of the 
college, consisting of about 2 acres 
with 50 colonies of bees and a modern 
building constructed especially for the 
teaching of practical apiculture. Prac- 
tically every device used in American 
apiculture will be shown, it being the 
aim of the department to procure new 
inventions as fast as they appear, for 
the purpose of study and comparison. 
A library of over 700 volumes and 
papers of apicultural literature will also 
be available to students. 

The registration will be limited to 15, 
and applications will be accepted in 
the order received. A registration fee 
of $2.00 will be charged. 

For bulletins or other information 
=— Prof. W. D. Hurd, Amherst’ 

ass. 


a 





In “L’Abeille” de l’Aube, February, 
1913, ’ Abbé Cayatte complains that in 
giving prizes to bee-keepers for their 
honey too much importance is paid to 
the color and flavor of the honey. He 
says: 

Preference is usually given to the 
lightest colored and best flavored 
honey. Am I then a poorer bee-keeper 
because in a bad season my honey 
looks as dark as molasses? Can [ 
change the nature of the blossoms of 
my neighborhood ? While giving pref- 
erence to light- colored honey of finest 
flavor, we should, in all fairness, have 
different series of light, amber, dark, 
and give. to each similar prizes, pro- 
vided they have been harvested by 
modern processes which secure extra- 
pure honey. 

———— 


Stung!— Not long since, a well-known 
business man had occasion to call his 
creditors together. He explained his 
situation, and asked for time in which 
to meet his obligations. This was 
granted. As the meeting broke up, 


some of the gentlemen present rallied 
the embarrassed man on the absence 


of his accustomed joviality. . “ Cheer 
up, old fellow,” said one; “I knowa 
man who has been stung hundreds of 
times, and made money out of the. ex- 
perience.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished bankrupt. “What’s his line of 
business ?” 

“ He’s a bee-inspector,” was the reply. 
—— 


Toronto Field Day.—The annual Field 
Day of the ‘loronto Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be beld at the apiary of 
Mr. G. H. Sibbald, Forks of Credit 
Station, on May 24, 1913. 

Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial Api- 
arist, will have charge of the program. 
He will be assisted by some of our 
prominent Ontario bee-men, so that 
we confidentally expect this “ meet” to 
eclipse anything heretofore attempted 
in this line in Canada Without doubt 
Mr. Sibbald’s apiary lends itself to this 
educational work better than any other 
apiary within miles of Toronto. 

A basket picnic will be lHield in con- 
nection with the meeting. The ladies 
will look after this department in their 
usual manner. 

A program is now being prepared. 
The approximate train time table is as 
follows: Leave Union station 7:00 
a.m. to 7:15 a.m. Arrive at the Forks 
at 10:00 a.m. Leave Forks about 6:00 
4 m. Arrive at Union station about 

9:00 p.m. Fare, round trip about $1.00. 

A hearty invitation is extended to 
all bee-keepers, but be sure and bring 
a lunch. Cuas. E. Hopper, Sec. 





—_——_g——__—_ 


A Foul Brood Law for Idaho.—A re- 
cent letter from Mr. Ben Hall, of 
Idaho, states that the bee-keepers have 
just succeeded in having a foul brood 
bill passed, known as House Bill No. 
295. The bill is very effective. Any 
one intending to ship bees into Idaho 
had better get a copy of the bill before 
shipping. 

Wax Craft.—The British Bee Journal 
announces a second translation in Rus- 
sian of Thos. Wm. Cowan’s “ Wax 
Craft.” The book is certainly worthy. 








National Grading Rules.—The follow- 
ing grading rules were adopted at the 
National convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Feb. 13, 1913: 


Sections of comb honey are to be graded: 
first, as to finish; second, as to color. of 
honey; and third, as to weight.. The sec- 
tions of honey in any given case are to be.so- 
nearly alike in these three respects*that 
any section shall be representative of the 
contents of the case. 


I.—FINISH. 


EXTRA FANCyY.—Sections to be evenly 
filled. comb firmly attached to the four 
sides, the sections to be free from propolis 
or other pronounced stain, combs and cap- 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed 
cells on either side. 

2. FANCY.—Sections to be evenly*filled, 
comb firmly attached to the four sides, the 
sections free from ror or other pro- 
nounced stain, comb and cappings one: 
and not more than six unsealed cells on 
either side, exclusive of the outside row. 

3. No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb 
firmly attached to the four sides, the sec- 
tions free from propolis or other pronounced 
stain, comb and cappings whiteto slightly 
off color.and not more than 40 unsealed 
cells, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. STANDARD.—Comb not projecting be- 
yond the box, attached to the sides, not less 
than two-thirds of the way around, and not 
more than 60 unsealed cells exclusive of the 
row adjacent to the box. 


II.—COLOR. 


On the basis of color of the honey, comb 
honey is to be classified as: first, white: 
second, light amber; third, amber; and 


fourth, dar 
IIl.—WEIGHT. 


1. HEAvy.—No section designated as heavy 
to weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. MEDIUM.—No section designated as me- 
dium to weigh less than twelve ounces. 

3. L1iGHT.—No section designated as light 
to weigh less than ten ounces. 

In describing honey, three words or sym- 
bols are to be used, the first being descrip- 
tive of the finish, the second of color, and 
the third of weight. As for example; Fancy 
white, heavy (F. W. H.); No. 1 amber, me- 
dium (1 A.M.), etc. In this way any of the 
possible combinations of finish, color and 
weight can be briefly described. 


CULL HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: 
Honey packed in soiled second hand cases, 
or thatin badly stained or propolized sec- 
tions containing pollen honey, dew honey, 
honey showing signs of granulation, poorly 
ripened, sour or ‘‘weeping’”’ honey; sec- 
tions with comb projecting beyond the box, 
or well attached to the box less than two- 
thirds the distance around its inner sur- 
face; sections with more than 60 unsealed 
cells, exclusiveof the row adjacent to the 


box, leaking, injured, or patched-up sec- 
tions; sections weighing less than ten 
ounces. 





| Be -KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





Taking Bees Out of Cellar Quarters 


In this region the blooming of the 
soft or red maple is the signal for tak- 
ing bees out of cellars, choosing the 
first day when the temperature is up to 
40 or 50 degrees in the morning, with 
a bright sun, and the prospect of a 
higher temperature through the day. 
If the day be still, it is better, but a 
little wind will do no harm, if it is 
warm. 

Occasionally the soft maples fool us, 








Se out in bloom only to be fol- 
lowed by a severe cold spell. This 
year the earliest soft maples opened 
March 30. (There may be a difference 
of several days between the opening of 
the earliest and the latest.) The weather 
was favorable for the next two or three 


‘days, but the bees were left in the cel- 


lar. Whether that was a mistake or 
not remains to be seen. It is pretty 
early yet, and if there should come 
such a freeze as there was 2 weeks ago, 
we will be glad the bees are in com- 
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fortable quarters. 
can do little harm. 

At the present date, April 4, we are 
having a snow storm. Yet the bees 
would not suffer if they were on the 
summer stands, for the temperature is 
only 36 degrees. 


A few days delay 


P. S.—The bees were taken from the 
cellar April 5. It would have been 
just a little better if they had been 
taken out 4 days sooner. 


A 5Cent Watering Place for Bees 


On page 115, a jug is advised for 
watering bees. We never used a jug, 
but have used a stone crock inverted 
overa dinner plate. The same thing 
is very convenient for feeding sugar 
syrup. Fill the crock half full with 


heading of a letter received by Dr. 
Miller recently from a bee-keeper at 
Arden, Neb. At the top of the page, 
at one corner, appears the name of 
W. H. Mills; at the opposite corner, 
Emma S. Mills. It looks good, too, 
showing proper appreciation. 


a 


White-Clover Blossoms Yielding Nectar 


A tramp over the pastures, April 4, 
shows an abundance of white clover, 
probably not exceeded in any previous 
year. Since there can no longer be 
anxiety as to the crop of white-clover 
plants, there remain two questions for 
bee-keepers in this region. 

First, will the clover yield any nec- 
tar? There are years when the ground 
is white with clover bloom, and yet the 





A BUCKET OF WATER WITH FLOATING CORK CHIPS. 


sugar, then fill up with water; put a 
woolen cloth, or several thicknesses of 
cheese cloth, on the crock, and over 
this the dinner plate upside down. 
With one hand under the crock, and 
the other hand over the plate, quickly 
turn the whole thing upside down, and 
your feeder is ready. The water will 
gradually dissolve the sugar. If part 
of the sugar is left undissolved, more 
water can be added. 

For watering bees we now have 
something very much better. The pic- 
ture shows a 5-cent watering place 
that cannot be excelled at any price. 
It is simply a candy or tobacco pail 
with cork chips thrown on the water. 
The cork chips come as packing for 
grapes in winter time, and can be had 
from the grocer. 

Put the pail in a sheltered, sunny 
place, fillit with water, and then pour 
cork chips ontop of the water, so that 
the chips are not so deep that the bees 
will not reach the water at all. Ina 
lay or so the chips will become wet on 
top, and you canadd more. Have it so 
you can see the moisture of the under 
chips, yet so the tops of the chips are 
lry. After the chips are well soaked 
they may last without replenishing 
‘hroughout the season. 


————+2—_ 
Equal Suffrage 
A little out of the ordinary is the 


bees get nothing from it. Just why, no 
one knows. Some claim that there is 
no nectarin the blossoms of the first 
year’s growth. The plants that are 
now to be seen are not those that have 
just sprung from seed, but those of 
last year’s growth. Indeed, they may 
be of several years’ growth, for it must 
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be remembered that white clover is a 


perennial. With the hopefulness of 
bee-keepers, let us wait until the first 
half of June, when the bees will not 
fail to tell whether nectar is to be had. 
We eagerly await this decision. If the 
white clover does yield nectar this year, 
there will be a lot of it. 


Second, if there is a good yield from 
white clover, will the bees be in good 
trim for it? Good authorities tell us 
that we should know the resources of 
our own locality, so as to have colonies 
strong for the harvest—not coming to 
full strength before the harvest, nor 
after it has teen some time in prog- 
ress—keeping in mind that a bee goes 
afield some 37 days after it begins its 
growth in the egg stage. 


There is little danger in this locality 
of building colonies up too rapidly in 
spring. Get them built up as fast as 
possible. There has probably never 
been a year when colonies were at 
fullest strength in advance of clover 
bloom. Some colonies might be ex- 
ceptions if they were left entirely to 
themselves, but these extra early colo- 
nies are made to help build up their 
weaker sisters. 





Miss Candler Loses Her Mother 


Miss Mathilde Candler, Wisconsin’s 
woman bee-keeper, who counts her 
colonies by the hundred, has suffered 
an affliction in the loss of her mother, 
who died Dec. 20, after an illness of 
only 6 days, at the age of 77 years. 
Bee-keeping sisters will sympathize 
with Miss Candler, especially those 
who have lost their own mothers. 


Miss Candler writes March30: “ The 
outlook for a honey crop is excellent, 
so far as clover is concerned. Bees 
need feeding though. They have drawn 
very heavily on their stores, and colo- 
nies that I thought had sufficient are 
very light.” 

We have also learned of the death of 
the mother of Miss Ida Kitt, at Albion, 
Ind., Jan. 11. Miss Kitt is a contribu- 
tor to this department. Our sympathy 
goes to her also. 


Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


A Dearth of Pollen 


During the past week—the first week 
in April—I examined many colonies, 
and the larger percent of them are des- 
titute of pollen. The dandelions have 
not yet come, and, until they do, the 
bees will be short. Some bee-men are 
using substitutes, such as flour, rye 
meal, etc., and it does help, when the 
bees go for it so eagerly. 

The colonies that have no pollen 
have usually a large force of bees and 
considerable sealed brood, lots of eggs, 
and a few larve two or three days old, 
but none between this and the sealed. 


What does this show? That the bees 
used all their pollen in caring for the 
larve now sealed and hatching, and 
since that time, although the queen 
continues to lay, no brood is developed 
beyond larve two or three days old. 
With a condition like this it is reason- 
able to infer that artificial substitutes 
do good. , 
The time when there is no pollen is 
fortunately short—in 10 days we will 
have plenty of pollen-bearing flowers. 
This is near the foot-hills. The situa- 
tion is entirely different farther from 
the mountains. We need surplus combs 
of pollen stored away for use as much 
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as we need extra combs of sealed 
honey. This is one of the next ques- 
tions in bee-management—how to get 
combs of pollen filled sufficiently to 
pay to store away. 


<< 


Colorado as a Bee State 


“Your name has been suggested as 
one to write to for information about 
Colorado as a bee State. Where is the 
most honey produced in Colorado; 
where is the market for it; and is it 
sweet clover or what quality of honey? 
Does any one make an entire living at 
it in Colorado, or is it only a side 
line ?” MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Colorado bee-territory is con- 
fined to the irrigated valleys where 
alfalfa 7s growm, and where sweet 
clover grows. I could not tell you 
where the most honey is produced, as 
one year one valley produces the most, 
and another year another. However, 
you can tell very nearly where the best 
locations are, by finding out where the 
most alfalfa is grown. It would be 
unwise to settle anywhere without first 
visiting the country and looking into 
transportation facilities, cost of living, 
climatic conditions, foul brood _situa- 
tion, etc. There is room for more 
bee-keepers in parts of Colorado, and 
these districts will welcome you, but 
there are drawbacks to all. The success 
depends upon the man. I am frank 
to say thatI believe there is more 
money in bees in the eastern: part of 
the United States than in Colorado for 
the up-to-date bee-man. We have 
marketing problems that do not trouble 
the eastern bee-keeper. 


The market for our honey is in the 
States to the east, and partly in a local 
market. We have considerable trade 
in Texas and Oklahoma. 

There are probably 200 bee-men in 
the State who make the larger part of 
their income from bees. I would not 
recommend bees as an absolute spe- 
cialty. Every bee-keeper should have 
a small garden, some fruit, chickens, 
cow, etc. 

One of the reasons why bee-men in 
in the West can care for from 300 to 
700 colonies with but little help, is that 
during the working season we have 
a larger number of working days with 
but few storms to shut off work. Our 
wintering problem is not so severe as 
in the East, though we have our trou- 
bles along that line. 

Swarming, sometimes, is a problem, 
and one bee-man last year said that he 
lost 75 swarms because the bees got 
the start of him. He had about 600 
colonies, and harvested nearly a car of 
comb honey. He preferred to lose that 
number of swarms rather than keep 
less bees and catch all swarms, but 
harvest perhaps half as much honey. 
Western bee-keeping is more extensive 
than intensive. 


__— 
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Backward Spring in Western Colorado 


Early April reports come from 
western Colorado that the season is 
cool and backward, and that bees are 
weak. It will take them a long while 
to build up for the honey-flow if this 
condition prevails. Otherwise pros- 











pects are good, there is snow in the 

mountains, and spring moisture is 

abundant. Sweet clover is coming up 

in good shape in eastern Colorado. 
—— 6 


Feeding Bees Directly into Empty Combs 


Herman Rauchfuss, of Englewood, 
Colo., showed me: a pressure tank that 
is very handy for various uses in the 
apiary. Itis a galvanized iron tank of 
about 15 to 18 gallon capacity. Near the 
top is an automobile or bicycle valve, 
such as is usedin pumping up tires. 
An ordinary bicycle or automobile 
pump can be used in pumping air into 





the tank. The funnel at the bottom is 
equipped with a rubber hose 6 feet long, 
and a nozzle at the end similar to the 
nozzle of a sprinkling can. Now sup- 
pose considerable honey is granulated 
in the combs in the hives; pour in the 
tank 10 or 15 gallons of water, and 
pump in the air to give pressure. 
Wheel the tank from one hive to an- 
other, and spray warm water into and 
over the combs of granulated honey. 
The bees can make quick work of that 
honey. 


Or suppose you wish to feed the bees 
thin syrup; put that in the tank, get in 
some air pressure and you can soon 











Mr. HERMAN RAUCHFUSS AND His SON ON THEIR WAY TO AN OUT-APIARY. 


fill the combs with one to three pounds 
of syrup. It is better to fill these 
combs in a bee-tight room if the bees 
are inclined to rob. The combs may 
be filled overa tub or vat to catch all 
the drip. The tank can be used to 
force swarms to alight by having it 
nearly filled with water. The spray 
nozzle must be fine so that the diffu- 
sion of the liquid will be in small par- 
ticles, as this is important whether 
feeding bees syrup or water, or forcing 
a runaway swarm to alight. 





~~. 


Do It With Hired Help 


Many of our western bee-men are 
busy scraping and cleaning separators 
and supers, putting up sections, wiring 
and putting foundation in frames. Too 


many of them do this work themselves 
when it would probably be better for 
them to hire it done and expand their 
bee-keeping operations. Nearly all the 
preparations for acrop can be done 
with hired help, and the bee-keeper 
can devote his time to the more im- 
portant work of getting the bees in 
shape for the harvest. 











Prospects for May 


Should the weather conditions remain 
as they are now, this spring will be an 
“ Alexander plan of increase” spring 
for western bee-men, and will give 
them a chance to fill hives that have 
been empty for several years. Several 


carloads of bees will be shipped into 
the State,and doubtless a good number 
of nuclei and pound packages also. 





Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, 


April Swarming and Honey-Flows 


The forepart of April is as warm as 
summer time, and bees are busy at 
work as though there had been no re- 
cent cold weather and delay in their 
brood-rearing. The cold snap the lat- 
ter part of March was severe on the 
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New Braunfels, Tex. 


nectar-yielding vegetation, and conse 
quently affected brood-rearing from 
the central part of the southern States 
northward. Letters from the southern 
portion of our own State say the bees 
are swarming, and that honey-flows 
are beginning. From the lower part 
of the State and the Rio Grande River 
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valley came reports several weeks ago 
that the bees were so busy in a honey- 
flow that they had no time to think 
about swarming. 

Does this compare with our north- 
ern cousins’ conditions? We remem- 
ber that several cold waves traveled 
from the northwest to the southeast, 
and we did not suffer to any great ex- 
tent, or at least not as we usually do 
when the cold waves come from North 
to South direct. 

All the bee-keepers agree that we 
have fine prospects. This, together 
with enquiries for early honey, is en- 
couraging. 

Ee 


Bees and Chickens for School Children 


The writer has been advocating the 
combination of bee-keeping and poul- 
try raising for the school children, in 
his lectures at various high schools. 
There is a great deal in this combina- 
tion, for children. It gives them an 
excellent opportunity to occupy them- 
selves, and keep out of mischief. It 
provides an opportunity to make pin 
money for the time spent, and itisa 
combination that should be encouraged 
by the parents. 

Another item that is valuable for the 
school child, is deciding early in life 
what trade or line of work he or she 
wishes to follow. Selecting one’s life 
work early affords the opportunity to 
make use of many things pertaining to 
that following. This helps to make 
the selected work more easy and suc- 
cessful. It saves wasting much time 
during the school years on work of 
little value in their chosen field later. 

If a child shows a leaning toward 
one line of workand continues to show 
this interest as it grows up, the parent 
should lend assistance in getting that 
boy or girl started with his or her 
special line of work. A child, with a 
few colonies of bees and some thor- 
oughbred fowls, can make a successful 
combination out of the two that will be 
a pleasure and a profit. 





Cultivation vs. Bee-Keeping 


The question has been asked whether 
forage for our bees is decreasing where 
cultivation is increasing ; and whether 
a “backwoods” region is the best 
place, excepting irrigated regions. 

This depends upon the localities in- 
volved. At onetime the writer feared 
of being put out of business because 
the land owners were clearing off their 
land and putting it into cultivation. 
These lands were covered with mes- 
quite trees and other honey-plants. 
With these sources destroyed the for- 
age might all be taken away. But cot- 
ton is the main cultivated crop in Texas, 
and, especially in the black lands, cot- 
ton yielded excellent honey-flows. 
These became more regular, season 
after season, than the original yield of 
nectar, abundant as well as of excellent 
quality. So it does not matter whether 
the mesquite prairies upon which we 
depend for our honey sources are put 
into cultivation, as long as they are 
made into cotton farms for the greater 
portion of the crops. Although corn 
does not yield nectar, it is also of im- 
portance to the bee-keeper since it 
yields an abundance of pollen. 








Of course, the above would not apply 
in sections where the original flora is 
changed into vast wheat or other grain 
fields, as in north Texas. But if such 
territory is turned into irrigated alfalfa 
districts, asit is often, the honey yield 
may be improved materially. 

However, the most ideal territory for 
bee- keeping i is where still exists nectar- 
yielding flora in great abundance. The 
great number of varieties make upa 
succession of blossoming periods so 
that there is an almost continued nec- 
tar yield and a consequent steady 
honey-flow from the beginning of the 
yearto the end. But even the wildest 
of these localities do not offer us ideal 
conditions. There are many wooded 
territories that are not adapted to bee- 
keeping for profit; we also find prairie 
lands not suited to this pursuit. 

We have 10 apiaries on one of the 
largest rivers of Texas, the Brazos, 
where putting the land into cultiv ation 
proves of value to bee-keepers. The 
“bottoms” in the river valleys are 
heavily timbered, but the nectar is of 
inferior quality. However, these trees 
and shrubs yield pollen, and thus help 
the bees considerably. When the land 
is put into cultivation there are still 
enough trees left along the fences, in 
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pastures, along the river banks, and 
about residences. 

The main source is cotton, and there 
are thousands of acres of it in the 
large plantations. We have found the 
yield very regular during the 10 years 
that we have operated our apiaries in 
that section, although some years have 
been more favorable than others, owing 
to the difference in rainfall. 

Outside of the cotton belt there are 
many localities where the cultivation 
of the land would mean an end to bee- 
keeping. Even where much cotton is 
planted inthe sandy land districts, it 
does not yield nectar as readily, and 
that which is yielded is darker in color 
and not so good in quality. 

In most of the southwest Texas ter- 
ritory, that scope of country that has 
been known as “the bee-keepers’ para- 
dise” for many years, cultivation of the 
wild lands would mean a decrease in 
honey yields. Then there is much ter- 
ritory that is being put under irriga- 
tion for truck crops, and these are not 
what the bee-keeper wants. Unless 
alfalfa is also planted in irrigated re- 
gions, even the coming of irrigation 
would not make it a better bee-keeping 
territory than it was before being un- 
der the plow. 





Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Double-Walled Hiyes vs. Tenements 


I have had several letters recently 
from different parts of Canada, and the 
more northern States, asking what 
style of hive or case I prefer for out- 
side wintering. I shall go into con- 
siderable detail in answering the ques- 
tions, as itis a very important subject 
todecide upon by any one who con- 
templates wintering large numbers of 
colonies outdoors every year. 

There are two plans in vogue here 
in Ontario — single-packed hives, or 
single hives packed in removable cases, 
and the tenement plan of two or more 
hives in one case, removing them in 
May and repacking in October or No- 
vember. Of late years many Ontario 
bee-keepers are packing 4 in a case, 
and they have the bees facing all points 
of the compass. One case has the 
bees face 2 colonies north and 2 south, 
while the next case in the row will 
have 2 face east and 2 west. This latter 
plan is very popular, and from the mat- 
ter of economy is the best plan yet 
brought before the public. 

In my own apiaries I have tried va- 
rious winter-cases, and while admitting 
that Iam in the minority, I prefer the 
single hive to a tenement case. I like 
the hive permanently packed better 
than one in which it is -necessary to 
unpack every spring and pack again 
for winter. 

The chief argument advanced in 
favor of the tenement packing-cases is 
that they are cheaper than the single 
case, and warmer also, because the 
hives share the heat of each other. It 


is claimed that the bees in a case con- 
taining 4 hives will always cluster in 
the center of the quadrangle. 

That they are cheaper than single 
cases cannot be disputed, but as to the 
benefits in wintering as compared with 
a single colony in a case, Il am not so 
sure. While it seems reasonable that 
there must be some difference, this dif- 
ference is so little as not to be 
apparent in apiaries where the two 
plans are tried side by side. Colo- 
nies wintered alone in a packed hive 
always come out as well as those 
packed two or more in atenement case. 
While the tenement hives are cheaper 
to construct, they are not nearly so 
handy to work with. Packing the bees 
in them in the spring and lifting them 
them out in the fall is a back-breaking 
job. The packed hive is objected to 
because it is bulky to handle, but, on 
the other hand, the big tenement cases 
have to be stored in the summer, and 
in moving an apiary they are worse 
than the packed hives. When bees are 
moved in the spring, it is absolutely 
necessary to unpack them before doing 
so. A few days ago we got about 3 
inches of snow, and in one day I moved 
over 100 colonies in single-packed 
hives about half a mile. It was easy 
getting these hives on a sleigh, but 
with large cases it would have been an 
impossibility. 

While, as already intimated, I have va- 
rious styles in my different yards, in the 
future all cases made for winter will be 
single ones, and the hives will be 
permanently packed so that no lifting 
out in the spring, or lifting 7 in the 
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fall, will be necessary. The accompany- 
ing photographs illustrate the hive I 
prefer and expect to use in the future. 











Mr. BYER’S FAVORITE HIVE. 


I would give a good deal if all my bees 
were in this kind of hives at the pres- 
ent. Picture No. 1 shows the hive just 
as it has stood all winter; it has a 
strong colony of bees in it at present. 
Notice the block for contracting the 
entrance for winter—this gives an en- 
trance of 34x10 inches. This can be 
varied to suit the bee-keepers’ idea of 
size of winter entrance. 1 want noth- 
ing smaller for a strong colony. 
Picture No. 2 shows the same hive 
with cover removed, and the construc- 
tion of the outside case in view. This 











THE SAME HIVE WITH LARGER ENTRANCE. 


hive is a 10-frame Jumbo, and is the 
style and size I prefer for extracted 
honey, but the same style of hive could 
be made for any depth of frame or 
width of hive. One inch of sawdust in 
front and 2 inches on sides and back 
I find sufficient protection. In addi- 
tion, the case is lined inside with heavy 
building paper. The bottom is loose, 
or fastened as desired. The outside 
posts are made of 2-inch stuff, with 4 





of the material sawed at right angles, 
leaving the pieces the shape of an old- 
fashioned eaves trough, two sides at 
right angles. 


The zxside posts are one inch square, 
and in nailing the outside sheeting, 
the nails pass through the outside 
posts and into the inch square posts in 
the corner. In this manner the siding 
is heldin place under the corners of 
the outside posts, and cannot warp or 
twist. The outside sheeting is of %- 
inch cedar; a wood very light and very 
lasting, especially if kept painted. 
The outside case is high enough to 
take one full depth or two half depth 
supers, and when the cover is in place 
bees will stay in the super when they 
would desert thesuper of a single hive, 
no matter howexact the joints between 
hive and super. Little work is required 
to prepare the colony for winter. I 
usually put enough dry sawdust in a 
bran sack to make about 4 inches deep 
over the frames when spread out. Any 
other packing commonly used will an- 
swer the purpose as well. In picture 
No. 2the entrance block is removed 
for warm weather, thus giving an en- 
trance 1x12 inches. I have no use for 
a larger entrance. 


There is nothing original about this 
hive, as a local manufacturer has been 
making them for a number of years. 
The corner posts are a good thing, 
and if any one is thinking of making 
hives of this style, a trial will convince 
them that this scheme solves the prob- 
lem of how to keep thin siding from 
loosening at the corners. The covers 
telescope one inch, and when in place 
the space above the brood-nest is bee- 
tight. This is a valuable factor in fall 
feeding, as any kind of top feeder 
can be used with no danger of robbing. 
If weather is cool, feeders can be well 
covered; the space above is very handy 
for that. 


0p 


Dysentery—Honey-Dew ? 


The following letter may concern 
other bee-keepers. I give it just as 
received : 


“Three years ago I had 70 colonies 
on summer stands in 10-frame double- 
walled hives. The bees were extra 
heavy, and in the spring 22 were dead, 
while inside of the hives, combs and 
frames were all plastered with dysen- 
tery, and in fearful order. I then 
cleaned the hives and frames the best I 
could, and hived young swarms on 
them, increasing to 63, which I packed 
in good shape. When spring came 
there were 36 dead, with the same smear 
of dysentery; it looked like strong to- 
bacco juice. Some had from 2 to 6 
full combs left weighing up to 6 pounds. 
I cleaned them and gave to young 
swarms this last season, increasing to 
75, and have them packed in winter 
quarters in the same way. They are 
all alive now but 4, which have the 
same odor. They were light in stores 
last fall, so I am now feeding section 
honey in the super chamber under the 
packing. 

“Will you please tell me whether the 
dysentery was contagious from the 
use of combs and hives ?” 


My opinion is that the condition 
commonly called “dysentery” in bees 


is not contagious in the sense that we 
ordinarily use the term. I am doubtful 
if dysentery is really a disease ; it is 
rather a condition brought about by 
abnormal surroundings, such as a long 
spell of cold weather, the bees being 
forced to subsist on stores for some 
reason unsuited to their use. 


Only once have we had an experi- 
ence like that described, and that was 
following a season when honey-dew 
was carried into the hives freely in 
August. The condition was pretty 
general all over Ontario, and many 
bee-keepers vowed never to let their 
bees go into winter quarters on such 
stuff again. Ihave an idea that this 
same trouble caused all the dysentery 
in the case above, and if I understand 
the letter right, many of these swarms 
went into the second winter with 
combs full of this same deadly stuff, 
and again its effects were felt. 


I remember after our heavy loss re- 
ferred to above, that increase was 
made on the same combs, but being 
fearful of losses after our recent ex- 
perience, heavy feeding of sugar syrup 
was practiced. Some of the soiled 
hives had been cleaned none too well, 
but the bees wintered well, which 
would go to show that there is no con- 
tagion in dysentery. I cannot give 
positive evidence on this, andif I had 
a heavy loss like the one above, I 
would see that none of that same 
honey went into a hive the next winter. 





More About the Double-Walled Hives 


[We are of your opinion. Dysen- 
tery, or more properly diarrhea, is not 
contagious.—Epiror. } 


Bees have wintered well here, and 
clover also, up to the present. We are 
anticipating a good crop, for whoever 
heard of a bee-keeper who was not 
hopeful, especially in the spring-time ? 

In what I have written of the 
merits of single-packed hives as com- 
pared with the tenement plan, I 
omitted one of the good points of the 
former, that these single hives may be 
left with the top packing on as long as 
desired. In the tenement hive, when 
removing the colonies in the spring, 
all must come out at the same time, no 
matter if some colonies are weak and 
others extremely strong. We have 
many colonies that require supers in 
fruit bloom, while others are not yet 
ready for them. With single hives it is 
an easy matter to give strong colonies 
room. Those not ready can be left 
with the packing on until they are 
stronger. 

qo — 


Examining Colonies for Winter 


On page 136 of the April American 
Bee Journal, a correspondent from On- 
tario says that Jan. 1 he found brood in 
one of his colonies, and later, that over 
one-half of them had started brood- 
rearing. How in the world did he see 
this? Surely, the colonies were not 
examined at that date, here in Ontario ? 
Early, unreasonable manipulation of 
bees causes the death of many good 
queens each year. It is a good policy 
to leave the bees severely alone in the 
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winter months, as it is very likely to 
cause a lot of damage. 

At this date, April 4, I have not trou- 
bled to look inside of a hive aside 


- 





from lifting the quilt at the back to see 
that there was sealed honey. Any ex- 
amination more than this would do no 
good, and might result in balled queens. 
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Conducted by J. J. WriLpER, Cordele, Ga. 


How to Keep Pure Stock—Supers 


“T have 14 colonies of mixed bees, and 
| would like to keep pure Italians. If 
| buy queens, how must I handle them 
to keep them from mating with drones 
[have now? Also, is it best to keep 
one or two supers on the hive ?” 

Gonzales, Tex. Jor GRASSE. 


Italian stock of bees is hard to keep 
pure, and to keep them so you will 
have to look after them very closely. 
Buy tested golden queens, one for each 
colony, and introduce them according 
to directions. If you are successful 
you will have pure stock for this sea- 
son, forthe queens are already mated, 
and your black drones can have no 
effect on your stock. Your next sea- 
son’s drones will be pure. When the 
bees begin swarming you will have 
young pure queens, and they will be 
purely mated provided there is no 
more black stock nearyou. If there is, 
your young pure queens are liable to 
be mated with them. The progeny 
will be a cross. But if you get the 
best yellow stock obtainable, this cross 
will not show up much the first gen- 
eration. The next cross will, and col- 
onies containing such queens will have 
to be replaced with pure stock again. 
If you stock with the goldens I be- 
lieve you would also like the first 
cross. 

It is always best to have more su- 
pers in readiness than you think you 
will need, and not only give your bees 
two supers, but as many as five or six 
if they should need them. This can 
best be done by raising the supers they 
have and slipping another under, next 
to the brood-nest, and so on, as soon 
as the bottom super gets well started. 
Swarming will be reduced and larger 
crops of honey harvested. 





Worthless Swarms 


These issue near the close of the 
honey-flow, and cannot build up. They 
soon become discouraged and swarm 
out, or dwindle to nothing. They may 
do well if they are looked after and 
given combs of honey and brood from 
the strong colonies. 


Such swarming could be avoided by 
not allowing the bees to become 
crowded for storing room. If an ex- 
tra super were given next to the brood- 
nesta day or so before the flow de- 
clined, in most cases it would be cov- 
ered and an extra super of honey 
fonished, 

If a swarm issues a few days before 
the close of the flow it will leave the 
parent colony with a lot of uncapped 
!oney which, likely, will be unfinished 





and not marketable, if it is comb honey. 
It is important to keep the bees sup- 
plied with plenty of storing room. 

If a super be added near the close of 
the flow the bees will disregard it and 
finish what they have started. The 
last super should be added just when 
the flow begins to decline. 





A Mangrove Location 


“Mr. WILDER :—I want to get intoa 
good mangrove location along the east 
or west coast of Florida and starta 
bee-business. Can you refer me toa 
good location ?” Joun P. Jones. 

Medina, Ohio. 


I have not much regard for the man- 
grove as a honey-plant, nor for the 
section where it grows as a bee-coun- 
try. The mangrove is a very uncertain 
source of honey, and the honey is poor 
in quality, very thin in body, and fer- 
ments badly. However, the best loca- 
tions for it can be found along the 
Gulf of Mexico border of Lee Co., Fla. 
There are numerous islands along the 
bay and gulf, and it grows in great 
quantities. 

Mrs. H. D. Brainerd, of Captiva, Fla., 
who is a bee-keeper there, can give 
more complete information. 

I like the lake regions through the 
center of the State better. 





Prospects in Dixie 


Weather conditions have not been 
very favorable, but bees have been 
making good progress in brood-rear- 
ing and in sections where the flow is 
early; considerable surplus has been 
stored. The flow is still on, and an 
average crop will be produced. 

Bees were in good shape when the 
first honey came, and alot of swarm- 
ing has beenthe result. Little surplus 
can be expected during the spring 





SKETCHES OF 


Death of Oliver Foster 





Oliver Foster was born in Grant Co., 
Wis., March 21, 1857, a few miles from 
Platteville, the home of Edwin France. 
The family moved to Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
when he was about 11 years of age. 
His older brother, Alonzo Foster (my 





flow, but the later honey-flows should 
aid materially. 


—_——_————-e-——___—_ 


Florida 


The following is an extract froma 
letter written to Mr. R. L. Landrum, of 
O’Brien, Fla., and referred by him to 
the Dixie Department for answer: 


“ How do you like the Italian bee for 
your section? What is the quality of 
honey produced? What does it bring 
onthe market? What is the average 
per colony? Do bees have any ene- 
mies there ?” R. X. SMirH. 

Columbia, Iowa. 


Most of the honey produced in that 
section of Florida is thin in body be- 
cause the nectar contains a great 
amount of water. It requires much 
evaporation. The Italian bees are far 
behind when it comes to reducing 
nectar to honey. The honey is light 
in color and of good flavor, and the 
darker races of bees give it a good 
body. The first flow of honey is from 
the chincapin. This honeyis of poor 
quality, hardly marketable, but increase 
can be made and combs built to good 
advantage. 

The marketable honey brings about 
10 cents per section. Owing to the 
thinness of the honey when stored in 
ready-built combs, not much extracted 
honey is produced. 

The average is about 40 or 50 pounds 
of marketable honey per colony. 

Bees have no great enemies there. 





Better Bees and a Companion 


“Mr. WiLpeER:—We only have the 
common black bees in this section, 
and they do not give us satisfaction. 
We want the very best strain or race 
obtainable, and we want you to recom- 
mend it to us. Iam a bachelor, and I 
want a companion. Will you recom- 
mend some one? I am worth $3000 or 
more. This is a newlysettled section.” 

Trenton, Fla. WALLACE JONES. 


I fully appreciate the great confi- 
dence you place in me. You are con- 
fronted with two very serious prob- 
lems. I will help you to solve one, 
and ask some of our lady readers to 
help you solve the other. Either the 
Italian or Caucasian bees would give 
you better satisfaction. I am _ partial 
to the latter. You can obtain bees 
from those who advertise in this paper. 





BEEDOMITES 


father), was interested in bees in a 
limited way, and the two talked bees 
and read all they found in the farm 
papers. They finally got hold of the 
American Bee Journal and Gleanings 
in Bee Culture. 

One winter, when they had an apiary 
of about 20 colonies, all died. My 
father then dropped the work for a 
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number of years, but my uncle built up 
again and increased until he had about 
300 colonies. His first swarm was 
hived from a stump when he was 14 
years old. 

He was always experimenting, and 
designed hundreds of little devices for 
bee-work. Some of the earlier inven- 
tions were patented. He once told me 
that he had received from the sale of 
patented articles about what the pat- 
ents had cost him. During the last 20 
years he patented nothing. He never 
talked much, but would test out his 
inventions, and if he did not like them, 
discarded them without further ado— 
the world none the wiser for his ex- 
periments. 

During his bee-keeping life he was 
successful in securing hired help to do 











THE LATE OLIVER FOSTER. 


a large part of his bee-work. He said 
that he would rather have a big, strong 
boy 18:to 20 years of age, who was not 
afraid of bees, and who knew nothing 
about them, than a man who had 
worked with bees for years and had 
his own methods of bee-keeping firmly 
fixed. Such a boy could and would 


Avoiding Being Stung 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes thus: 

“Will Mr. Doolittle tell, in the 

American Bee Journal, about 

working with the bees so as to 

avoid being stung as much as 
possible. Also tell us why bees sting 
some people so much worse than 
others.” 

A thorough knowledge of the habits 
and wants of our pets, the bees, has 
much to do with the number of stings 
we get. If we make a close study of 
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follow his instructions, while the older 
bee-man would be more or less inde- 
pendent in his ideas. When his men 
had worked for him several years, he 
would sell or lease to them some of his 
bees. At the time of his death he 
owned bees in Oregon, Idaho, and in 
three counties in Colorado. In all, he 
owned orinvested in over 1500 colonies. 

In May, 1894, he moved from Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, to Las Animas, Colo., 
taking two carloads of bees and sup- 
plies with him. That year he har- 
vested about 45 tons of honey. The 
largest yield, per colony, he ever had 
was about 300 pounds of extracted to 
the colony for about 300 colonies. He 
was systematic in his work, and all 
supplies must be uniform and inter- 
changeable. There is not in any of his 
apiaries that I know of a cover that is 
larger than the top of the hive. The 
bottom-boards are equally simple. 
Covers and bottoms were soaked in oil 
before painting. 

While operating his apiaries at Las 
Animas, he had such a system devel- 
oped that he seldom visited the apia- 
ries—all the work was directed from 
home, and he looked after the business 
and sale of the honey. 

He has demonstrated that it is possi- 
ble to operate bees as a commercial 
proposition—his net income from 
leased bees for a term of nearly 20 years 
averaging somewhere between 10 and 
15 percent annually—and some serious 
failures have occurred during that time. 

Not being robust, he found it neces- 
sary to save his strength. This is one 
reason why he always sought hired 
help that would follow directions to 
the detail—he wished to be the brains 
of his enterprise, if he could not sup- 
ply the muscle. 

He was a leader in church and Sun- 
day school work. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the official 
board of the First Methodist church of 
Boulder, Colo. 

It is hard to go through his honey- 
house and shop and realize that he is 
no longer with us. His little devices 
and methods of work stand out with 
almost the reality of aliving presence. 
We miss him sorely. He is survived 
by a wife and two daughters, Faith and 
Ruth.—WEeEsLEy Foster. 








the habits of the honey-bees, and the 
causes that induce them to sting, we 
will at once recognize that quick mo- 
tions, under most circumstances, are 
liable to arouse their ire and make 
them sting. By going slowly, in open- 
ing hives, or when within the range of 
their flight from the entrance or door- 
way of their home, one can do almost 
anything with bees. But if one works 
in a peculiar jerking, rapid way, throw- 
ing the arms in the air, or stamping 
about in front of the hive, one is liable 
to get stung badly. 

If the motions are regulated to the 
whims of the bees, and the work 





among them done from the back side 
of the hive, or out of sight of the en- 
trance, a person will get along with 
few stings. 

Then the weather must be taken into 
account. If the day is warm and the 
sun shinging brightly, with plenty of 
nectar coming in from the fields, it is 
no trick for the experienced bee-keeper 
to be at work continuously from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and not receive a single sting. 
This is especially true up to the middle 
of the first flow of nectar, which is of 
sufficient amount for the bees to store 
quite a surplus during any season. I 
have worked for a whole week pre- 
vious to the middle of the harvest from 
the white clover bloom without re- 
ceiving a single sting during all the 
season up to July 1, at which time the 
basswood harvest is generally ap- 
proaching. But I did not work any 
more than I could help on what some 
bee-keepers call “ off days,” such as a 
cool day after arain; a day following 
a sudden stoppage in the flow of nec- 
tar, and never, unless it was a case of 
actual necessity, when the bees from 
any reason were robbing. 


If obliged to do certain things on 
these “off days,” it is always best to 
wear a veiland take the smoker with 
you. Anditis best to make sure that 
the smoker is in good order, ready to 
give a good volume of smoke at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Be sure you do not jerk 
off the hive cover so that the whole 
colony is aroused, for under such 
usage stings can hardly be avoided, 
even if well veiled and smoker in good 
trim. 


On these off days proceed something 
after this fashion: Stepping to the 
rear of the hive carefully blow a little 
smoke in at the entrance until the bees 
are heard to hum as they scamper 
away from the smoke. Now pry the 
cover up a little, very carefully, and as 
this is done gently send a stream of 
smoke into the crack made by the knife 
or hive tool. This drives down the 
the guards at the top to meet those 
which had run from the entrance, and 
so disconcerts them that the fighting 
properties are taken away, and their 
main thought is to take a sip of honey 
for fear their house is on fire, and that 
they will need some stores to start with 
anew, if they are obliged to seek a new 
home. The crack is now made a little 
wider, and more smoke is driven in 
when the cover is removed. If, after 
the cover is off, the bees seem to show 
quick, nervous movements, bobbing 
their bodies quickly one way and the 
other, with their heads following every 
motion you make, no matter how slow 
these motions are, then give a few 
more light whiffs of smoke until they 
are subdued and comparatively quiet, 
as the frames are gently pried apart or 
loosened preparatory to removing. If, 
at any time, the bees stick their heads 
up and follow your hands as you ma- 
nipulate the frames or hive, thus show- 
ing that they are ready to fight, they 
must be driven back again with smoke 
or else a volley may pour out which 
will give many stings, if the operator 
is not stampeded entirely. 

As the frames are removed they 
should be carefully set in an empty 
hive or light box carried along for this 
purpose, as all robbing is forestalled in 
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this way far better than can be done 
when the frames are set down on the 
ground outside the hive. If the bees 
show that they are becoming obstrep- 
erous at any time, afew more puffs of 
smoke will quell them,and your nec- 
essary work will be done without stings 
or arousing the colony to a pitch that 
will be shown by their coming at you 
whenever you pass the hive for the next 
ten days. 

Now I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that this much smoke and 
then slow movements are required on 
all colonies. This is for “off days,” 
for colonies known to be vindictive, 
and more especially for a beginner 
when making his first efforts at hand- 
ling bees. On bright days, when nec- 
tar is coming in, the usual procedure 
is to carefully raise the cover, blowing 
a little smoke in the crack when first 
made, when the cover is set beside the 
hive and the frames handled and the 
needed work done with any part of the 
hive, closing the same in less time than 
it has taken to tell how it is done. If 
there is anything that needs care, more 
than all else toward avoiding stings, it 
is that no bee be mangled and killed 
through our manipulation. Few, if any 
colonies, are so peaceable that they 
will not resent. to the stinging point, 
having their sisters rolled and mangled 
as the frames of comb are lifted out 
and returned to the hive, and having 
from one to a dozen of their fellow 
workers crushed and killed when the 
cover to the hive is put on, as many do 
without first driving the bees off the 
joints where more or less of the colony 


congregate while we are at work. I 
have often wished, when in apiaries 
where the joints between the covers 
and hives were “carpeted” with dead 
bees which had accumulated from those 
killed with each manipulation, that the 
operator was obliged to take a sting 
for every bee killed in this way, believ- 
ing that such stings would show such 
a one that it would be more humane 
to take a little time to drive the bees 
from this death trap made for them 
every time a hive was closed. 

Regarding bees stinging some peo- 
ple more than others, there is some- 
thing in it; but what that something 
is, 1 have never been able to tell. I 
used all means I knew of some 30 years 
ago to get a man stung, punishing my- 
self with stings beyond measure, but 
not asting did he get. I was veiled 
perfectly. while he had no protection 
of any kind. 

Again I hired another man to work 
in my garden 15 rods away from the 
nearest colony in the apiary, and ata 
time when the bees were not at all 
cross, when white clover was yielding 
nectar so that I could work all day in 
the bee-yard without a sting, and in 
less than 10 minutes this man was 
stung twice. I got out the stings and 
set him at work behind the barn, out of 
sight of the bee-yard and 20 rods away. 
Soon he came in the barn with three 
more stings, and said he could never 
work anywhere near bees, and quit me 
altogether. 

The farmer on whose land is my out- 
apiary will come from his work, at any 
and all times, with sleeves rolled up, 


and often wet with perspiration, sit 
right down on a hive next to the one I 
work on, with bare arms and face, and 
geta sting not more than twice ina 
season, while the bees are often so 
cross when an off day comes, and I am 
obliged to work rapidly, that they sting 
through my clothing, A few will hover 
about him, one or two get in his whis- 
kers, which he will carefully pick out, 
look at them and then let them go; 
when I would be stung blind were I 
not fully veiled. The why of this I do 
not know. 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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Fastening Alexander Feeders 


BY E. S. MILES, 


WONDER how many readers of 
the American Bee Journal use the 
Alexander feeders, and what meth- 
ods are used to keep them attached 
to the hives? I have known ex- 

tensive bee-keepers to use nails to at- 
tach them to the bottom-board or to 
the hive. A nail always makes a hole, 
and a Zeak sooner or later—a thing not 
desirable in a feeder. When I first be- 
gan using these feeders,7 or 8 years 
ago, I studied this matter, and hit upon 
the following device which has worked 
well with me, and I would like those 
who have no good way of attaching 
these feeders to make a few of these 
and give them a trial: 

The device, as shown by the accom- 
panying cut, is simply a piece of strong 
wire bent with a hook at one end long 
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enough to reach about the center of 
the feeder, and at the other end a short 
hook to hook into the hand-hold in 
the end of the hive. Any one can 
make them from _ old stiff wire with a 
pair of pliers. They should be tight 
enqugh to go on with a little spring 
pressure, and, if of the right shape, 
they hold the feeders without any dam- 
age to feeder or hive. I prefer old rusty 
wire such as was used for fences. It is 
a little stiffer, and not so inclined to 














MANNER OF FASTENING AN ALEXANDER 
FEEDER WITH A WIRE. 


slip as new galvanized wire. I do not 
remember the size of wire in numbers, 
but use about as large wire as can be 
bent with an ordinary pair of 8-inch 
pliers. 

Another small: annoyance was the 
entrance blocks commonly used, blow- 
ing or working loose so that one could 


not depend upon them being on tight 
enough todo any good. We hit upon 
the idea of putting a cement coated 
nail through them, using a nail long 
enough to reach through the blocks 
¥% to three-sixteenths of an inch. The 
cement coat keeps the nail tight in the 
blocks,and % tothree-sixteenths shoved 
into the bottom-board holds it to its 
place securely, yet it is readily removed 
atany time. We use two nails to a 
block, one driven from each side so 
the blocks can be used either side up 
to vary the size of the entrance. 
Dunlap, Iowa. 
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The New National Grading 
Rules 


BY FRANK RAUCHFUSS. 


FTER a careful study of the new 
rules adopted at the Cincinnati 
convention in February, I can- 
not help thinking that these rules 
were not fully discussed before 

being adopted. Grading rules, designed 
for the use of all the bee-keepers of the 
United States, are of considerable im- 
portance. Plenty of time should be 
given to carefully go over the field to 
find out not only the needs of the bee- 
keepers in the main producing sections, 
but also the requirements of the prin- 
cipal markets. 

We grade honey for the purpose of 
bringing our product before the ulti- 
mate distributor in such shape that it 
may be sold, without any further ma- 
nipulation, at the best possible price. 
To accomplish this, we must see that 
the contents of each case are as nearly 
uniform in finish, color and weight as 








Grade accord- 





can be. The nearer we come to this, 
the better price the distributor can 
pay us. The variation in ‘the selling 
value of the best and the poorest case 
permissible in any one grade should 
be as little as possible. Otherwise we 
only get a fair price for the poorer and 
a poor price for the better cases of that 
grade. Much on the same basis, the 
shipper of a car of mixed apples will 
only get at best a fair value of the poor 
stock in the car. 


Grading rules should be explicit and 
as much as possible couched in lan- 
guage that will not permit of any mis- 
interpretation on either side, buyer or 
seller. Now let us see how near the 
new National rules come to these ideals. 
The opening sentence is very good. 

Extra Fancy.—This grade, as well 
as the grades termed Fancy and No. I, 
do not permitanything but sections free 
from propolis, or other pronounced 
stain. How large, or rather how small, 
a proportion of the comb honey crop 
of the country is absolutely free from 
propolis stain? If this rule is strictly 
adhered to, there will be in some parts 
of the country but very little comb 
honey permitted to go into the first 
three grades. While most of this 
honey is a very good marketable article 
otherwise, the propolis stains on the 
wood cannot be removed entirely. 

The two pictures that I submit here- 
with show both sides of 17 sections, 
numbered so the reader may follow my 
descriptions. In the extrafancy grade, 
not more than six unsealed cells on 
either side of a section are permitted. 
This eliminates much very fancy honey, 
because there may be part of a row of 
open cells, next to the wood. 














No.of ingto new Finish Attachment Col. of combs Weight No. of_un- Remarks. 
sections Nat'l Rules to wood and cappings capped cells 

1 Fancy good good white 13% oz. 6 except outside row. 

2 Fancy good good white 13 oz. 1 except outside row. 

3 No. 1 good good slightly off 13 oz. none except outside row. 














4 No. 1 fair fairly good white 12% oz. 20 except outside row; mostly one side. 

5 Standard very good very good lightamber 16% oz. none completely capped except row 2 cells next 
to wood. Color of cappings reddish. _ 

6 Standard very good very good lightamber 15 oz. none —— row. Color of cappping 
reddish. 

7 Fancy good good white 12 oz. 8 except outside row. 

8 Fancy excellent very good white 16% oz. 12 these are next to the wood on top, and 
not much noticeable. 

9 No. 1 fair fairly good white 12 oz. 30 except row next to wood. 

10 No. 1 good good white 13 oz. 12 except row next to wood. 

1] Standard very poor fair lightamber 11% oz. 48 a very poor specimen, should not be any- 
thing but cull. : 

12 Standard good good lightamber 15% oz none except row next to wood. A good section 
in every way except yellow cappings. 

13 Extra fancy fairly good good white 15 oz. none completely capped clear to the wood, but 
otherwise much inferior to No. 8. 

14 No. 1 fair good white 12 oz. 23 except row next to wood should not be 
called anything but No. 2 grade. 

15 Standard very good very good Jightamber 15 oz. none except row next to wood, cappings gray- 
ish tint. 

16 Standard fair fair white 12% oz. 4 except row next wood should not go into 
this grade, as it is well enough attached 
at top and bottom to stand shipment. 

17 Standard very good very good lightamber 13% oz. 4 practically same as No. 16,except differ- 





ent color of cappings. 
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_ Section 8.—This is a very fancy sec- 
tion, but has 12 open cells on one 


side, on top, next to the wood. 
That it is practically perfect other- 
wise is evidenced bythe weight, 16% 
ounces. On the other hand, Section 13 
is what may be called an ordinary No. 
1, but it must now be classed as extra 
fancy, because it is capped white, 
firmly attached and completely sealed. 
A critical buyer would readily accept 
the first-named section for extra fancy, 
although the rules say it is only fancy, 
but he would not accept Section 13 as 
extra fancy. 

Fancy.—Permits six uncapped cells 
on either side, exclusive of the outside 
row. Itis not stated where these six 
uncapped cells may be, and whether 
they may be empty or filled. Section 1 
has just six uncapped cells, almost in 
the middle of the comb on one side. 
It seems that such a section should not 
be termed fancy. It is nothing buta 
No. 2. 

No. 1.—Forty uncapped cells, exclu- 
sive of the outside row, are permitted 
here. It is presumed that these 40 cells 
may be anywhere on the face of a sec- 
tion, and may be filled or empty. If so, 
some honey that should not be classed 
otherwise than cull, is permitted in this 
grade. On the other hand, the re- 
quirements for color of comb and cap- 
pings are quite strict. 

STANDARD.—In this grade we have as 
many as 60 uncapped cells, exclusive 
of the outside row. What has been 
said about uncapped cells in previous 
grades applies to this with still greater 
force. Section 11 shows 48 uncapped 
cells. It is but a poor cull. In con- 
trast with this we have in the same 
grade sections 5, 6, 12, 15, 16,17. Sec- 
tion 16 is fine and white, but goes into 
the lowest class because not firmly 
attached to sides. All the others are 
very nice, heavy weight sections, but 
the cappings are more than slightly off 
color, yet they should not be thrown 
into the same grade as Section 11. 

Large portions of this country pro- 
duce comb honey that may be termed 
more than slightly off color in cap- 
pings. It would have to be sold at the 
price of the lowest grade, even though 
it is fine, well finished stock. 

I was astonished not to find grading 
rules for extracted honey. Are we not 
interested in this also ? 

I submit these criticisms in the hope 
that better rules may be drawn at some 
future time. 

Denver, Colo. 
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Producing and Marketing Honey 
With the Automobile 


BY A. H. BELL. 


AM SITUATED in the Mussel- 
shell Valley, which varies from 
nothing to a mile in width, and the 
main source of honey flow is 
alfalfa and sweet clover. I came 
into this valley three years ago. 
Finding a suitable location, I next 
cast about for a good strain of bees 
free from disease. These I found near 
Billings, on the Yellowstone River. As 
it was only 60 miles by wagon road, 
and over 200 by the railroad, I decided 
to hire an automobile to haul them 





home. I hired a large touring car of 
40-horse power, and into this loaded 25 
hives, tiering them up five high, and 
nailing all securely together. They 
made two loads, as 50 is the number I 
started with. We were on the road 
just three hours with each load, and as 
far as I can remember, not a dozen 
bees in each hive were lost. This was 
in May, and all the precautions taken 





and top it makes a very acceptable 
pleasure car, andin a few minutes the 
deck is cleared for action, and I am 
ready to load 72 10-frame shallow su- 
pers, or 42 10-frame hives. With this 
load I can leave home at 7 a.m., and at 
8:30 a.m. I'am at Lavina, having passed 
over some of the worst roads and hills 
to be found anywhere. 

I run the Lavina yard for extracted 











No. 1.—THE AUTOMOBILE USED TO RUN THE EXTRACTOR. 


were the nailing of wire screen over 
the entrances. 

The narrowness of the valley makes 
it impracticable to have more than 100 
colonies in one location, so I decided 
on out-apiaries, and established the 
first at Lavina, 18 miles west. One 
year I tried attending this yard by driv- 
ing to it with a team, hauling supplies 
as I went, but as this took too much of 
my time, I got an automobile, and se- 
lected the International. This, I think, 
is an all-around car, as with a rear seat 





No. 2.—A. H. BELL UNCAPPING HONEY. 





honey, and last year took 7500 pounds 
from 75 colonies, fall count. I use a 
12-shallow frame power extractor 
equipped with honey pump, and run 
the whole thing by a belt from a pulley 
on one of the rear wheels of my auto- 
mobile, as shown in the photograph, 
it only being necessary to “jack up” 
the wheel used. The other may re- 
main on the ground. 

The photograph, No. 1, shows the 
honey house, and automobile hitched 
to the extractor at my Lavina yard. 
No. 2 shows the inside of the same 
building, with myself uncapping into 
a large melter of my own make. I also 
make all of the hives, supers and frames 
I use. No.3 shows the Lavina yard, 
while No. 4 is the home yard, which I 
run for comb honey. Owing to a 
shortage of sections this year,I got 
only 94 cases of comb and about 4000 
pounds of extracted there. This yard 
also contains 75 colonies. No. 5 shows 
a load of 72 10-frame supers just taken 
from my work-shop and factory at 
Elso. This I also built. The sheet- 
iron building at the left is usedasa 
store-house. 

Almost all of my honey is sold 
locally and in Roundup, where I make 
weekly trips with the automobile, and 
go from house to house. If I had to 
give up the automobile, I would give 
up the bees, too. 

Elso, Mont. 
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Words and Their Meanings 


BY G. W. BULLAMORE, F. R. M. S. 


HEN the sulphuring system was 
in vogue the bee-keeper divided 
his colonies into two classes, 
the stocks and the swarms. A 
stock was a colony or “ stall” 

that had given off one or more swarms, 
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the significance of the word being 
that of a main stem or parent. A 
swarm retained its name until the fol- 
lowing spring, when, by giving off a 
swarm, it becamea stock. The advan- 
tage of this system of names was that 
it conveyed some notion of the condi- 
tion of the combs with regard to breed- 
ing and pollen—a matter of great im- 
portance when all honey was obtained 
from the brood-nest, and when the 
condition of a hive was judged by its 
weight. 


With the growth of the bar-frame 
system of bee-keeping, the practice of 
supering and methods of artificial in- 
crease, the necessity of distinguishing 
the stock from the swarm is no longer 
of moment, and we find that the word 
“stock” is gradually changing its 
meaning, and is now applied to a well- 
established colony irrespective of other 
details. 


The change of meaning is not un- 
usual in the history of words. We 
have other examples in the words 
“ruskie” and “pot.” These are both 
dialect words meaning a straw bee- 
skep. The “ruskie” was a cylinder of 
bark used as _ a bee-hive, and it is easy 
to understand how the meaning of the 
word has altered. The word “pot” is 
not so easily explained. But pottery 
was made in England before the pot- 
ter’s wheel was known, and probably 
large boiling pots, and also bee-hives, 
were made by plastering clay overa 
wicker foundation. So the word may 
be a survival of the time when the bee- 
hive was really a pot. 

D. M. Macdonald, in the British Bee 
Journal for Nov. 21, 1912, discusses the 
meanings of the words hive, colony, 
stock, and swarm. He would define 
swarm as meaning bees only. Colony 
includes bees, combs, honey, pollen, 
brood and eggs. A stock is a colony 
plus the hive, and a _ hive is merely the 
receptacle or bees’ house. Perhaps 
some bee-keepers may feel inclined to 


adopt these definitions, but to do so 
will not make for clearness. “ I noticed 
a row of stocks inthe garden” is more 
likely to mislead than “I noticed a row 
of hives in the garden.” “If “stocks 
of bees” should be used, its advantage 
over “hives of bees” is, not so obvious, 
and as a precision, I might object that 
perhaps some of them were swarms. 
And it would be quite wrong to accept 
these definitions and then to speak of a 
colony killing off the drones. 


Some day, perhaps, stock, swarm and 
colony will crystallize into distinct and 
clear-cut meanings, but we should 
never forget that the dictionary is 
founded on language, and not language 
on the dictionary. If we consult the 
best writers on bees, we shall find that 
the exact meaning of these words is 
governed largely by the context, and 


may include much or little besides the 
bees. Just as we may sometimes use 
the word “man” toinclude both him 
and his overcoat. 

Albury, Herts, England. 

[The above is surely interesting to 
the man who wants to understand others 
or be understood. But we find in it 
proof of the divergence between mod- 
ern “American” and “ English.” Many 
of our people think that they speak 
English “ better than the English.” But 
they speak it differently, and the diver- 
gence is growing. An American can- 
not go to England and pass for an 
Englishman any more than a Britisher 
can come to the States and be regarded 
as a native. When in London some 
years ago, the writer discussed the 
price of an article with a shop-keeper, 
who told him: “You would have to 
pay more for this in your country.” 
Being French born, and just arrived 
from a visit to France, the writer 
thought that he must look “Frenchy” 
enough to be detected, and said: “My 
country? Where is it?” The reply 
was prompt, “ You are an American.” 

Similar remarks may be made re- 
garding our use of hyphens or com- 
pound words, but on this subject, we 
refer the reader to the witty tilts ex- 
changed between Dr. Miller and the 
esteemed editor of the Irish Beekeep- 
ers’ Gazette, in another column. 

“Stock” and “colony” were used 
indifferently by Langstroth, Quinby 
and others, some 50 years ago, to de- 
nominate a hive of bees, with combs, 
etc. Langstroth, in his index says: 
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“Stocks, see colonies.” Now none of 
the American writers use the word 
“stock” in that sense. Neitherin the 
Century Dictionary, nor in Webster’s 
International, can it be found as mean- 
ing “a hive of bees,” although the Cen- 
tury gives some 39 definitions of the 
word “stock.” To the Americans, the 
word “stock,” when speaking of bees, 
means “ race, lineage,” as “ my stock of 
Italian bees,” “ the stock of bees which 
Iam breeding.” “Colony” means the 
entire hive of bees. “Swarm” means 
the bees, without combs or hive. A 
swarm isa “swarm” until it has ac- 
cepted the hive in which it has been 
put and has commenced to build comb 
and to breed, when it becomes a “col- 
ony.” Yet it would not always be easy 
to say just when a swarm ceases to be 
a swarm and becomes a colony. 

Mr. Bullamore’s mention of “ruskie” 
shows the alliance of the languages of 
Europe. Ruskie and the modern 
French “ruche” have the same origin. 
The French Larousse dictionary gives 
the etymology of “ruche” as from 
“rusk,” a bark receptacle. “ Rusque” 
is still used in Languedoc to mean a 
bee-hive.—Ebp1rTor. ] 
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Soft Sugar—Something About 
Its Use as Bee-Food 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


H, SUGAR! When Noah went 
into the Ark, he is reported to 
have taken a pair of each kind of 
animals with him, but I suspect 
he hadto take ¢hree bees, a queen, 

a drone and a worker, and also sugar 
to feed them. Surely he used sugar for 
the purpose. He couldn’t have kept 
honey good during that damp spell. 

Some little while ago, back in Noah’s 
time or later, I wrote an article on the 
use of “soft sugar” for feeding bees, 
and sent it to some magazine, and the 
careless editor let it get into print, and 
since then I have been more or less 
busy trying to make other persons un- 
derstand what I meant. 

“Soft sugar” is sugar that is not 
hard. I guess that is plain. Hard sugar 
is, well, most everybody knows what 
that is. I can well remember how hard 
it was, in my bed, when it crumbled off 
the top of the sugar cookies surrepti- 
tiously eaten under the bed clothes. 
That was bee food, too, for I was re- 
puted ¢hen a very busy little bee—so 
far as getting into mischief was con- 
cerned. 

But the bee food that concerns us 
now is quite different, and needs to be 
formally introduced. From the juice 
of the sugar cane and sugar beets there 
are produced by cooking, sundry syr- 
ups (molasses) and sugars. The sugars 
are divided by the refiners into 15 dif- 
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ferent grades, with the granulated su- 
gars at one end and the moist brown 
sugars at the other. In betweenisa 
grade known as “Empire A,” a soft, 
moist, cream-colored sugar, very pleas- 
ant to the taste, and sold under various 
names, as “ A,” “Coffee A,” and “ Cof- 
fee.” There are several other creamy 
sugars which are sometimes given 
when “A” is called for, and though re- 
sembling it in color, work quite dif- 
ferently when used as bee food. Well, 
now we are talking about the grade 
“Empire A.” Don’t forget that, and 
don’t later use something different and 
condemn the system for the failures 
due to yourself. 


This sugar is given to the bees just 
as you buy it, wzthout the addition of 
any water or any honey. It is put into 
division-board feeders and hung in the 
brood-chamber, and the bees lick away 
at it until it is all gone. That is sim- 
ple, isn’t it? Quite, but don’t expect 
a measly little, petered out bunch of 
bees to chase to the other side of a cold 
brood-chamber when they are cross 
and sleepy, to warm up the food for 
the babies, for they won’t doit. And I 
wouldn’t either. So put the sugar 
feeder smack up against the cluster, 
and this applies as well to one colony 
as another. In hot, humid weather of 
summer, when the bees are spreading 
out all over creation, it doesn’t matter 
much where you place the feeder, so 
long as it is in the same hive; but in 
the spring time, when you are most 
likely to use this pian to prevent star- 
vation or to keep up brood-rearing, 
see that the feeder is close up to the 
brood. 

That is about as far as the originator 
of the plan went in its use. Sho.! No, 
I didn’t originate it. I'll tell you about 
who did later. 

Well, being possessed of an everlast- 
ing faculty for experimenting, I one 
day tried a little feeder of this sugar in 
one of the baby nuclei I use for queen- 
mating, and have used nothing else 
since. A pound of the soft sugar will 
keep one of the little colonies going 
for the whole season. Rather disturbs 
the complacency of those who like to 


trot around every evening with a tea- 
pot pouring syrup into feeders. Thank 
you, not for me. I prefer to swing in 
the hammock, with some fair friend, 
whispering little nothings and swat- 
ting mosquitoes. 

One summer’s day there strolled into 
my yard a little fellow standing some 
six feet six in his stockings, built all 
over to match, except his heart, and 
that is far bigger. He is a New Eng- 
land Yankee, born among the green 
hills of Vermont, trained by experience 
in several States, polished off by a 
period in the State of Wooden Nut- 
megs, finally settling comfortably down 
in New Hampshire, where he has 
quietly proceeded to out-yankee the 
natives. On that summer day he took 
a great shine to those sugar feeders, 
particularly to the sugar—I think it 
took me almost all of the next day to 
refill them—and asked a few score 
questions. The next thing I heard 
from him was that he had been wi#nter- 
ing bees in cold New Hampshire on 
soft sugar only. Oh, yes! Ae did it all 
right, but don’t be so all-fired sure that 
you can. I certainly am not rash 
enough to advocate it for others to use 
for such purpose until from experience 
I know more about it. 


For some conditions combs of honey 
make the best food, for other condi- 
tions, syrup, for others, candy, and for 
a whole lot the soft sugar cannot be 
excelled. 

The foregoing was caused by that 
Byer fellow saying things about a mer- 
ry-go-round ’twixt the sugar, Editor 
Root, and myself (American Bee Jour- 
nal, page 17). At present we are feel- 
ing quite stuck up, thank you. 

The soft-sugar feeding was given to 
the bee-keepers by Samuel Simmins, 
of Heathfield, Sussex, England, long 
years before Byer got mixed up with 
bees—I don’t know but what it was be- 
fore he was born; so just naturally he 
knows nothing about it. Mr. Simmins 
wrote a book telling about this anda 
lot of other interesting things—not all 
of them feasible in our commercial 
bee-keeping—and that book should be 
in the Agricultural Department at 
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Guelph, Ont., if it isn’t there already. 

Mr. Simmins found the soft sugar in 
the English markets. It is in the 
United States markets, and if Mr. Byer 
rustles around I reckon he will find it 
in the Canadian markets. 

Now I will go and wash the sticki- 
ness from my fingers and leave you to 
dabble in the sugar by yourselves. 

Providence, R. I. 
cr 








Swiss Bees and Bee-Keepers 


BY DR. BRUNNICH 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF BEE-KEEPING. 


E MAY DISTINGUISH here 

three kinds of bee-keeping: 1. 

The bee-culture of our French 
speaking contrymen. They have 

in general the large Dadant 

hive, similar to the American style of 
hives. Their chief honey sources are 
the woods with the fir “abies pecti- 
nata,” which yield a great amount of 
honey-dew. Their bees consist chiefly 
of hybrids. The endeavors at queen- 
rearing are not marked. The honey is, 
as a rule, of dark color and slight 
aroma, but the quantity is considerable. 
2. The bee-culture of German Switz- 
erland. Almost all of our bee-keepers 
have the Swiss hive. which opens at 
the rear. The combs are parallel with 
the entrance, the brood-chamber has 
frames 11 inches wide and 14% inches 
high. Its capacity is about 2 cubic 
feet. We have 2 honey-chambers with 
frames % to % the height of the brood- 
combs. The entire hive is, therefore, 
from 3 to 4 cubic feet. Our best honey 
sources are dandelion and sage. In 
Rheinau, I got my honey almost exclu- 
sively from the sage; less important 
are fruit trees, sainfoin and other 
piants. In the Alps there are other 
flowers, but there also the dandelion is 


the most important. Sometimes we 
have a second crop in July from the 


woods, and from bear’s brush “herac- . 


leum.” White clover is not abundant 
here. We use no excluders, a good 
queen not going into the supers. Our 
favorite is the black or German bee. 
Our methods of queen-rearing are 
from the German. 

3. The bee-culture of Italian Switzer- 
land, Tessin, is carried on in part by 
German methods, and in part by the 
old method of boxes or trunks without 
frames. In autumn the heaviest and 
lightest colonies are brimstoned, and 
thus the harvest is made. 


THE BLACK, ITALIAN AND CARNIOLAN BEES* 


I have an extensive experience in 
this matter,and oppose the views of 
Mr. A. Getaz. In the beginning I 
owned some hybrids, part of them be- 
ing almost pure Italians. These colo- 
nies always had much brood, without 
being stronger than the black. Even 
in October they had a great amount of 
brood, and as a beginner, I was very 
proud of them. But in spring the blacks 
were very much stronger. I have since 
that time made the same observations, 
not in my apiary, but in the apiaries of 
neighbors and friends. I also had 
lately a colony given to me bya friend 
in Bellinzona Tessin, in a large plain 
box. He told me that it was the best 
stock of bees he knew. I transferred 
it into movable frames. It was an ex- 
cellent colony, keeping up its breeding 
until autumn. The colony was exceed- 
ingly strong in summer, but in spring 
it was always weak. Its results were 
considerably less than those of my 
best black bees. 

With the blacks as with the Italians, 
the purer the stock, color, hairs, etc., 
the better the results. There are of 
course inferior bees in all races. It is 
for the breeder to select the best to 


breed from. The Carniolans stand 
much nearer the blacks than the Ital- 
ians, and they are soon difficult to dis- 
tinguish from them. It is probably the 
same race which has been influenced 
by climate, flora, etc., of the land. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE DRONES ON THE 
RACE. 

_ Though I think the drores play an 
important part in the heredity, I be- 
lieve that Mr. Getaz overestimates 
them, in considering their influence as 
above that of the queen. How could 
we otherwise be able to explain the 
well-known fact thata good colony con- 
serves its characterists for 10 years or 
more, though there be in the vicinity 
colonies of quite another type? Truly, 
we know nothing at all about the 
heredity in bees. It was for this rea- 
son that I secured the Italian colony 
above mentioned. Doubtless Mendel- 
ism plays an important role, but the 
experiments are difficult and intricate, 
and it will be years before we get a re- 
sult. The influence of the drones is 
probably as great as that of the queens. 
I have observed that all advanced bee- 
keepers endeavor to breed as many 
drones as possible from the best stock. 
On the other hand, we believe that it 
is necessary to have a certain number 
of drones in each colony, or the im- 
pulse of working is less. For these 
reasons we do not see why 


MATING STATIONS 


would not be as useful in America as 
in Switzerland. You must have some 
Italians that do notentirely satisfy you, 
and every up-to-date bee-keeper would 
wish to mate good queens with good 
drones. 

THE SWARMING IMPULSE 


we consider as far more dependent 
upon the race than upon the external 
circumstances, though I will not deny 
that the latter have a certain signifi- 
cance. However, we have bees which 
cannot be made to swarm under any 
circumstance. On the other hand, it 
is well known that it is often impossi- 
ble to hinder some active colonies 
from swarming. I have colonies which 
have not swarmed for 10 years, and 
when the queen is 3 or 4 years old she 
is superseded without trouble. Asa 
rule, the old queen lives in the hive 
with the young one from a few days 
up to 11 months, as I once observed in 
a colony of my best “Sigrun” stock. 
Zug, Switzerland. 





Too Much Parcel Post.—Too much 
parcel post is the reason Postmaster 
Hursh, of Branchville, N. J., gave for 
resigning. “Shipments of bugs and 
bees have made life miserable,” he 
wrote to former Postmaster Gen. 
Hitchcock.—Zxchange. : 

SE cel 


Tip-Top Sections._Remember, great 
warmth around the hive, a contracted 
brood chamber occupied by an active 
queen, and a real flow of nectar, result 
in tip-top sections.—G. S. O&rTTeL, in 
South African Poultry Magazine. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


- Abolishing the Careless Bee-Keeper 


There is no doubt we owe tothe careless 
and ignorant bee-keepers in all countries 
much of the evils the rest of us have to con- 
tend against in bee-culture, especiaily in 
the propagation and spreading of disease. 
We, in New Zealand, know this only too well, 
and as one who has taken a leading part in 
getting rid of most of themin this country, 
and know the good results, Iwas more than 
astonished at the reasoning of Dr. C 
Miller, page 311, October issue, when he 
says: “The foul brood disease, left to itself, 
is sure to drive the careless bee-keeper out 
of the business; the foul brood law is the 
only thing to keep himin business.” 

When I saw this I concluded the printer 
must have gotten things mixed, and reversed 
what the Doctor had said, but seeing no 
correction since, | now conclude it was no 
faultof the printer. Twenty-five years’ ex 
perience with the careless bee-keeper, who 
never got beyond the box-hive and sulphur 
pit, has about convinced me that it is ex- 
actly the other way with us, the careless 
bee-keeper nearly drove all our commercial 
bee-keepers out of the business by spread- 


ing disease faster than it could be dealt . 
The result of our legislation has been * 


yy the former out, and the latter is 

now flourishing, while disease is under con- 

trol, and fast being eliminated. ' 
NEW ZEALAND. 

ANSWER.—I don't believe there is a parti- 
cle of difference in our views, Bro. Hop- 
kins, A good foul-brood law, according to 
your view, will drive the careless bee- 
keeper out of business. To be sure it will. 
It will do one of two things: it will help him 
to clean out the disease and become a care- 
ful bee-keeper, in which case there is no 
longer a careless bee-keeper in business; or 
else it will destroy his diseased colonies, 
and thus put him out of business. I think 
your view is all right. 

Now see if you don’t agree entirely with 
my view. I believe that foul brood, if left to 
itself, as I said, will drive the careless bee- 
keeper out of business. You say that the 
rapid spread of the disease nearly drove 
commercial bee-keepers out of business. If 
that be true with men intelligently fighting 
the disease, would it not be emphatically 
true of those doing nothing against it? In 
other words, is it not merely a question of 
time when the disease, if left to itself, would 
kill out all the bees of the careless bee- 
keeper ? 

I think this is what we both agree upon: a 
good law will make the careless bee-keeper 
careful or it will put him out of business; 
left to itself the disease will put him out of 
business without any “or” in the case. 


Carniolan or Italian? 


Which are the better, Carniolan or Italian 
bees, and which kind of Italians? If all that 
is said about the Carniolan bees is true, 
then they should have the preference with 
everybody. lam a beginner. QUEBEC. 

ANSWER.—Bee-keepers are by no meansa 
unit in their preferences. It is quite possi- 
ble that what is best for one may not always 
be best for another. The great majority 


however, prefer Italians; so the safe thing 
for a beginner is to adopt that kind, prefer- 
ably the leather-colored kind. 


What Determines the Sex ? 


Some years agoit was generally recognized 
that o- of a mated queen would hatch 
either drones, queens or workers, depend- 
ing upon the food given to the larva, that an 
egg from a drone-cell could be removed and 
placed in a worker-cell would hatch a work- 
er or a queen, depending upon the food; 
that fertile worker eggs would only hatch 
drones. : , 

Now, according to latest. authority. an un- 
mated queen's eggs hatch drones, and when 
mated some eggs produce males and others 
females. Are we to consider the earlier de- 
duction correct, or are we to infer that the 
laws of Nature that change the sex in fowls 
should rule? ONTARIO. 

ANSWER.—Something less than a century 
ago, Dzierzon gave out the theory thai a 
fecundated queen lays two kinds of eggs, 
fertilized and unfertilized. From an unfer- 
tilized egg can come nothing but a drone, no 
matter in what cellthe egg is placed, nor 
what kind of food the larva receives. A 
fertilized egg may produce either a worker 
oraqueen. Ifit is to be a worker, it will 
be fed with a certain rich food for three 
days and then weaned; that is, it will be fed 
a coaser food during the rest of its larval 
existence. If not weaned, but the rich food 
continued, and a larger cell allowed, then it 
willbe a queen. The Dzierzon theory was 
at first combated, but afterward accepted 
as the true theory. 

A few years ago E. Dickel advanced the 
theory that all eggs were fertilized, and that 
the workers had the power to determine the 
sex. But the Dzierzon theory is the one 
generally accepted by intelligent bee-keep- 
ers of the present time, So yousee fowls and 
bees are different, for the unfertilized egg 
of afowl never hatches, while the unferti 
lized egg of a bee hatches, and always intoa 
male. 


Increase 


What is the best way to double any num- 
ber of colonies ? NEBRASKA. 

ANSWER.—Something depends upon cir- 
cumstances what is the best way. If you 
have had very little experience it is possi- 
ble that it may be best for you to depend 
upon natural swarming, but allowing no 
after-swarms. When a colony swarms, set 
the swarm onthe old stand and set the old 
hive close beside the new one. Then a 
week later move the old one toa new place 
1o feet or more distant. That will prevent 
after-swarms, and the swarms will give you 
surplus if there is any surplus. 

If you prefer not to have natural swarm- 
ing the Alexander plan of increase may suit 
you. Alittle before it is time for bees to 
swarm in your neighborhood, lift out of the 
hive all but one frame and put them inan 


empty hive-body. Leave the queen with the 
one frame of brood, and destroy any queen- 
cells that may be on that frame, Fill out 
both hives with frames filled with founda- 
tion, or with starters or drawncomb. Put 
a queen-excluder over the hive containing 
the queen and one brood-frame, and set the 
other hive on top of this, Five days later 
look for queen-cells in the upper stories. If 
you find queen-cells in an upper story, let it 
stand another fiye days, and then set it on its 
new stand, giving it a queen-cell from one of 
the others, It will hurry up mattersif you 
can give a laying queen to each. 


Spring Dwindling—Robbing Dead Colonies 


1. Why do some colonies (having plenty of 
stores and a fairly good number of bees) 
start brood-rearing in the later part of win- 
ter and get a good deal of capped brood and 
brood in all stages, and when cold weather 
comes the whole outfit dies? This has hap- 
pened with me two seasons. 

2. How can I avoid this thing? 

3. How early in the season is it advisable 
to put out artificial pollen? 

4, How would it do to leave the hives with 
honey andall they contain where they stand, 
where the colonies have died, and let the 
bees rob them out ? NEBRASKA. 

ANSWERS.—1. This seems-to be a case of 
what is called spring dwindling. The cause 
is somewhat in doubt. It looks a little as if 
the bees were old, had more brood started 
than they could take care of, then died off 
with the strain of trying to provide digested 
food for the brood, sometimes swarming out 
with plenty of food and brood in the hive. 

2. Idon’t know, unless it be to have colo- 
nies strong with bees not too old the preced- 
ing fall, and I don't know how much good 
that will do. 

3. As early asthe bees will work on it, or 
as early as the bees fly freely. There is not 
the same danger from giving it early as there 
is from giving sweets early. 

4, It will beall right if there are no weak 
colonies that might be robbed when the 
bees get stirred up. It may beas well to 
set any such hives some rods away. But 
after the bees have begun robbing out such 
an undefended hive, be sure not to take it 
away until there is no longer anything in it 
for the robbers toget. If you do, it will be 
pretty certain to make the robbers start on 
some adjacent hive. You may, however, 
take away nearly all the contents of the 
hive if you still leave the hive in its place 
for the robbers to fool with. 


How to Double and Still Get a Crop 


1. 1 have 30 colonies and wish to double 
them this summer, and also wish to geta 
honey crop. In the past I have had trouble 
in wintering, because | did not have my bees 
strong enough on account of having made 
increase after the clover and basswood 
flows. I would like your opinion on the fol- 
lowing plan: Run 20 colonies for honey, and 
about June 15 break up the other ro into 
about 40, leaving one frame of brood and the 
queen on the old stand, and giving ripe cells 
to the 30 divisions. -f the time the flow is 
over these queens ought to be laying, After 
the flow, and the honey is off, raise the 
brood-body over an excluder with the queen 
and one frame of brood below with empty 
combs. At this time take all the sealed 
brood and give it to the divisions. As fast 
as the brood over the excluders is sealed, 
give it to the divisions. 

2. What do you think of using the straight 
Alexander plan after the clover and bass- 
wood flows? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. It may work well; it may be 
a failure. You see you cannot count on any 
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plan without taking into account that very 
important item, the season. Ina very good 
season, especially with a good, late flow, re- 
sults would be very different from results 
in a year with so meager a flow as to supply 
the bees only enough for their daily needs. 
In brief, your planis to have 20 colonies de- 
vote themselves entirely to storing without 
swarming, and then at the close of the 
clover and basswood to furnish brood for 30 
or 40 nuclei. In the first place, it’s dollars to 
doughnuts that those 20 colonies will not go 
through the harvest without swarming. By 
the time the flow is over there will be a let- 
up in brood-rearing, and if you find as much 
as five brood in each hive you will do well. 
That would bring your nuclei up to some- 
thing like three brood each. If a good flow 
continues late from fall flowers, each one 
may become a full colony with plenty of 
stores. Feeding might be resorted to, but 
somehow bees don’t breed upas well with 
your feeding as they do when they can help 
themselves in the fields, So you see it de- 
pends greatly upon the season. 
2. It should work all right. 


Plans of Increase 


lam struck by the item in the American 
Bee Journal, December, 1912, page 376, under 
the heading, ‘‘Making Increase. Why 
would not this doin place of shook swarm- 
ing, when one did not mind increase? Idid 
something like this in 1912, and it was as fol- 
lows: Inthe case of a 1o-frame hive I took 
away (a) five frames, some of which had 
queen-cells, and put these on a near stand, 
i.e., the colony without queen, and left the 
“parent” colony (4) on the old stand. I filled 
up both with frames with foundation. I took 
42 sections from (4) the parent colony with 
the original queen. The other colony with 
the queen-cells did nothing except to fill up 
the brood-chamber; things always looked 
very quiet about (a), and when uniting this 
colony with another, it was found with a 
queen. 5 

On pages 310 and 311, October, 1012, issue, 
you answered my question about nuclei. 
Could a person, in our latitude, have queens 
ready from nuclei to use withsuch a method 
of increase as per page 376? You will no- 
tice I left the parent colony on the old 
stand, while the New York man, page 376, 
put the original queen on two frames on a 
new stand. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—Your letters always interest 
me. First, because they show intelligent 
thinking, and second because they have the 
interest of puzzles. You're a very rapid 
penman, so rapid that some of your words 
are nearly a straight, horizontal line made a 
alittle wavy. No doubt you can easily read 
them when first written, but by the time 
they get this far from home, in zero weather, 
they make quite a puzzle. I'm conceited 
enough to think that in most cases I've made 
the right guess: but I feel sorry for the 
printer. ; 

If I’ve interpreted you correctly, I think 
you area little in error as to New York's 
plan. Youseem to think that he puts the 
old queen on a new stand, whereas he in- 
tends “ to increase by taking a frame or two 
from the old hive with old queen, and place 
the same in a new hive on the old stand.” 
Later he says the old hive on the new stand 
will be queenless. So he leaves the old 
queen on the old stand, just as I understand 
you do. 

In the shake-swarm plan all, or nearly all, 
the brood is taken from the old stand, and 
all, or nearly all, the bees are left on the old 
stand. New York’s plan varies from the 
shake-swarm plan in that he takes away 


from the old stand nearly all the younger 
bees. Yours varies in that you leave half 
the brood onthe old stand. Which plan is 
better to use depends upon circumstances. 
Your plan is perhaps the best of the three i/ 
you can be sure the bees will not swarm 
lateron. Butin too many cases I think the 
colony willswarm a little later with so many 
combs of brood left with the old queen. 
New York's plan will leave the two colonies 
somewhat equal in strength, and in case 
there is a heavy late flow he may get a good 
surplus from each. But in an ordinary sea- 
son with surplus only from the early flow, 
New York may get no surplus from either, 
while a shake-swarm might have a good 
surplus, 

You should be able to rear queens early 
enough for these plans, although you will 
have none too much time for it. 


European Foul Brood in Honey and Super Combs 


1. Would combs that have never contained 
brood be affected in any way, even if they 
had been drawn out by colonies affected 
with European foul brood? Would it be 
safe to use any of those combs? Now I 
have 200 self-spacing- shallow extracting 
frames all drawn-out combs. They have 
been exposed to the diseased colonies, but 
not used for brood-rearing. The diseased 
colonies had stored honey in them, and I ex- 
tracted it. Would it be all right to use 
them, or would it be better to make wax out 
of them? Everybody’s bees are affected 
around here, as one of the bee-keepers left 
his hives out to be cleaned up where bees 
had died. 

2. Is the honey stored by colonies affected 
with European foul brood diseased, or in 
what way is the disease carried ? 


MICHIGAN. 
ANSWERS.—1. I have used such combs 
without bad results. Whether it would 


always work so welll cannotsay. If I had 
never had the disease I should not want to 
use them. But in your case, with the dis- 
ease all around you, and having already 
been in your apiary, I should not hesitate to 
usethem. The likelihood is that it will be 
some time before you are entirely rid of 
European foul brood, but it will gradually 
become less troublesome,and will not hin- 
der you from getting crops of honey. 

2.1 don’t know. I “¢kink surplus honey 
stored by diseased colonies is free from the 
disease, although there may be exceptions. 
At any rate, I fed such honey in a number 
of cases without finding any bad results. I 
should not feel so safe about honey in the 
brood-chamber. 


Glass for Super-Covers 


I have noticed two or three times in the 
Bee Journal, bee-keepers using a sheet of 
glass for a super cover. I would like to 
adopt it myself if it would be advisable, but 
before deciding would like to have your 
opinion for and against its use. 

I now have 8 colonies in the back-yard 
(live in town), 4 in divisible brood-chamber 
hives, and 4 in different styles of hives that 
they were bought in. I expect to use the 
divisible hive altogether. Two colonies, 
last season, yielded 80 pounds, and were in- 
creased to 5. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—Some have reported success in 
using glass over the brood-chamber, espe- 
cially in England, while others object to it. 
I'm not sure what the objection is, but sup- 
pose there would be trouble with vapor con- 
densing on the glass and dropping down 
upon the bees. The advantage is that you 
can see through the glass, yet thereis not 
so very much to be seen without lifting out 





anything. You will probably be wise not to 
try it on a very large scale at first. 





Making Increase —Robbers 


1. I have a few colonies of black bees, and 
I wish to requeen them with Italian queens. 
I have two colonies of select tested Italians 
from which I want to save queens to do 
this, and I do not want to interfere with 
their swarming. MustI cut out the queen- 
cells I wish to use in nuclei before they 
swarm or after ? 


2. Do you think it is best to put queens in 
nuclei until they become fertilized, or put 
on cell-protectors in parent colony and in- 
troduce as virgin queens? 

3. Last summer I cut a bee-tree and 
secured a fine swarm of Italians, with a 
fine looking queen. I put it in an 8-frame 
hive, and ina few weeks I examined it and 
it had six frames of capped brood, and the 
other two frames very nearly full. Ina few 
days I noticed the bees dragging out their 
ponte, and every morning the ground would 

e covered with young bees not quite large 
enough to fly. I opened the hive and found 
they were tearing the combs to pieces and 
had nearly all the brood out of the combs; 
the queen was stillin the hive and seemed 
to be in good condition. In a few weeks 
more I opened the hive again and found 
only a handful of bees—queen and bees had 
disappeared. They were within a few feet 
of the kitchen door, andi do not think they 
coul have left without some of us hearing 
them. Can you tell me what was the matter ? 

4. Do you think it will be safe for me to 
use these frames of comb in another colony 
this spring ? MISSOURI. 

ANSWERS.—1. When the colony swarms 
the cells will be entirely toc immature to 
use, as the swarm generally issues at about 
the time the first cell is sealed, and it is 
best to cut the cells as mature as possible, 
say a day or so before time for the virgins 
toemerge. When the swarm issues, hive it 
on a new stand, and do nothing more to 
weaken the mother colony. Then the bees 
will be pretty sure to make preparations for 
after-swarming. You can make more sure 
of this if you return part of the bees, in- 
stead of leaving the whole swarm with the 
old queen. In six or seven days after the 
prime swarm, put your ear against the side 
of the old hive each evening, until you hear 
the piping of the young queens. This will 
likely be about the eighth day. When you 
hear it, go to the hive the next morning and 
cut out a// cells, for the piping queen is 
already out of the cell. Look sharp as you 
cut out the cells, or some of the virgins will 
emerge before you know it. 

2. Better leave them in nuclei until they 
are laying. 

3. | don’t know. The only waylIcan ac- 
count for the combs being torn is that rob- 
bers did it. They might also drag out the 
young bees, leaving the queen, at least fora 
time. Yet it seems very strange that a 
colony strong enough to have six brood 
combs should have been overcome by rob- 
bers. Perhaps they were starving. 

4. If my guess is right that the combs were 
torn up by robbers, then it will be safe to 
use them again. 


Balling Queens Spacing Frames for Winter 


1. Will bees ball or kill their queen when 
they are drummed from a box-hive in trans- 
ferring? 

2. With a regular brood-chamber and a 
winter case made of %-inch lumber, is 1% 
inches on sides and ends and 8 inches on 
top, enough for safe wintering ? 

NEw YORK. 

1. [never heard of a caseof the kind; al- 
though it would be nothing surprising if it 
should occasionally happen. Bees some 
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times ball a queen when they are disturbed, 
but if left quietly alone they generally re- 
lease her. Some have thought that the bees 
ball her to protect her. 

2. Likely it will answer, although a greater 
space between walls is generally used; say 
2or 3 inches. But doubling the space be- 
tween walls will by no means double the 
protection. 


1. Llamthinking of trying thefollowing plan 
this season: I will find and destroy the old 
inferior queen and introduce a sealed celi 
(in a cell-protector) at the same time I re- 
move the old queen. Can this be done 
safely? Or had I better wait about placing 
the cell until two or three days after remov- 
ing the old queen? ; 

2. If I wait until the colony has cells of its 
own started, is there not danger that the 
first queen hatched will swarm in the same 
manner as an after-swarm, and make mea 
lot of trouble in that line ? INDIANA. 

ANSWERS.—1I. Very likely your plan will 
succeed. Waiting two or three days would 
make the bees more willing to accept a cell, 
but in a West cell-protector the cell ought 
to be safe anyhow. The cell ought to be 
welladvanced. Thenif it does not hatch 
out all right, it will pay to have on hand 
other cells so that you can destroy all 
“wild” cells (those that the bees start on 
their own brood), and give another cell of 
good stock. 

2. Yes, if there is a good flow of honey, 
killing the queen will almost certainly re- 
sult in a “singer-swarm;” that is, a first 
swarm with a virgin queen. 


Use of Extractors 


1. Lread in the Journal that when clover 
starts to bloom to transfer all the brood- 
frames except one to the super, leaving the 
queen below and placing an excluder be- 
tween. Do you think it would have any 
effect on swarming or the honey harvest ? 

2. We seldom see pollen in the extracting 
frames. Doyou think changing the frames 
would cause it to be brought up more than 
it should be? : ‘ 

3. Do youthink it a good plan to put oil- 
cloth around the _ hives, leaving an air-space 
between hive and clothduring hot weather? 

4. How many colonies would you think 
best to keep in acountry where they raise 
mostly corn, having little or no pasture 
land ? 

s. Do you use starters or full sheets of 
foundation in your sections ? 3 

6. Do you use T-tins in all your section 
supers? 

7. Does Mr. Dadant use excluders? If not, 
do the queens use the supers? 

8. Sometimes we find the brood-frames 
empty, all having gone upinto the supers. 
We thought it might be ants, but we fight 
them, and there are only a few left. Would 
it help to put oil-cloth over the brood- 
frames, as I just don’t like to use excluders ? 

IOWA. 

ANSWERS.—I. It would have a great deal to 
do with swarming. With many bee-keepers, 
swarming is entirely prevented by putting 
all but one frame of brood above the ex- 
cluder just before time for swarming. The 
colony being thus left undivided does fine 
work harvesting. But some have reported 
the plan a failure. 

2. Likely more pollen would be carried 
up for a week or so, but after that the bees 
would empty out instead of carrying up. 

3. Some protect the supers inthis way to 
prevent the bees from deserting them dur- 
ing cool nights, but it is doubtful if it would 
be a good thing for the hives. 

4. I don’t know. That's one of the very 
hard things to find out, Idon’t even know 
what is the best number for my own apiary 





after having been on the same spot for 50 
years. Ata guess I should say that 50 colo- 
nies might be enough for the place you 
mention. 

5. Full, very full. In a4% section I usea 
top-starter 34% inches deep, and a bottom- 
starter %-inch deep. 

6. Yes. 

7. Excluders are not needed, because shal- 
low extracting-frames are used. 

8. This happens only when the bees have 
been crowded for room below and have 
found the stiipers empty. Then the queen 
takes up her abode above. and the entire 
colony moves to the super. To avoid this, 
you should not give a super to the bees 
when there is no honey crop, Such an oc- 
currence is very rare anyhow. 


Newspaper Plan for Uniting Swarms 


1. How do you work the newspaper plan 
for uniting two swarms? 

2. [ have never seen it tried, but I presume 
one of the queens would have to be de- 
destroyed. What would be the proper way 
to manage it ? 

3. Would you approve of the plan of using 
two brood-chambers, one on top of the 
other, to enlarge the brood-nest with 8-frame 
dovetailed hives? F do not wish to keep 
more than 6 or 8 colonies, but I would like 
to keep them strong. NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERs.—1I. It is a very simple matter. 
‘Take a sheet of common newspaper, spread 
it over the top-bars of the one hive. Of 
course the bottom-board will be under the 
lower hive, and the cover over the upper 
hive. There will be no sort of entrance or 
opening into the upper hive, and no bee can 
get out of it until the bees gnaw a_hole 
through the paper. Within a day or so they 
will gnaw a hole inthe paper big enough for 
a single bee to pass at a time, and the bees 
will pass through and mingle so slowly and 
quietly that there will be no quarreling, 
gradually tearing away more and moreof 
the paper. Ina few days or a week you can 
put all the frames of brood in one story. 

2. If there is any choice of queens, kill the 
poorer, otherwise the bees will take care of 
that matter themselves. It is betterif the 
lower hive remain on its old stand. 

3. Decidedly. It often happens that before 
the clover harvest is over, a good queen will 
be hampered in a single 8-frame hive, and 
then it’s a good thing to add the second 
story. But if you are working for comb 
honey, you should reduce to one story at 
the time of putting on supers. That can 
hardly be said to be reducing the room of 
the colony—merely giving the room in the 
super in place of the brood-chamber. 


Double and Single Walled Hives 


I am going to begin bee keeping this spring, 
and as I desire to start right, I wantto as 
you for an opinion. 2 

1. Do the double-walled hives produce 
more honey than the single walled 

2. Are bees wintered out-of-doors better 
in the former hive than in the latter? 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


ANSWERS.—1. No; and in general it may 
be said that differences in hives are more 
for the convenience of the bee-keeper than 
for the bees. Looking at itin another way, 
however, if two hives stand side by side, 
one with double walls and the other with 
very thin walls entirely unprotected out 
doors in a very cold climate, it might be 
said that more honey would be produced in 
one than the other, because the bees might 





nearly all die in one and not in the other in 
winter, and that would make a difference in 
the amount stored the next summer. 

2. Not if the single-walled hive is wel! 
packed. 


The “ Put-Up” Plan 


I do not understand the “put-up” plan a: 
per page 167-8 of ‘Fifty Years Among the 
Bees.”” On page 168 you say, ‘ The cover is 
put On the supers, and the ‘put-up’ hive is 
filled with brood, and is placed over all.”’ 

If I were todo this I would put a solid 
board over the eupete. Then I suppose you 
mean to place the brood-chamber of the 

put-up” hive directly over all. But there 


— not be any place for the bees to get 
ut. 


Should a - i 
the supers ee ps cnet | pds vg 
have to arrange the brood-chamber on top 
so as to leave an entrance for the bees to get 
out? PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—You have it straight until you 
say, ‘I suppose you mean to put the brood- 
chamber of the ‘put-up’ hive over all.” | 
think the whole thing will become clear if 
you note that I do not say “ brood-chamber,” 
but that the “hive” is placed over all, and 
then remember that ordinarily when we talk 
about a hive we mean not merely the brood- 
chamber or hive-body, but the bottom- 
board along with it. 

To be specific about it, the lower hive has 
placed on it the super, or supers, and these 
are covered up just as they would be if no 
other hive was to be placed over. ‘Then on 
top of this is placed the put-up hive with its 
bottom-board and its cover, This, you will 
see, leaves an entrance for the bees in the 
upper hive, just as there would be if, instead 
of being put up, it were set on a stand down 
onthe ground. There is no possible com- 
munication between the two hives, and ifa 
bee goes from one hive to the other it can 
only do so by going out at one entrance and 
going in at the other. 


Stanley Queen-Nursery 


I want to ask about the Stanley nursery 
for queens. I have Dadant, Hutchinson and 
Root on bees, but none of them have any- 
thing about it. I would like to know where 
one can be procured or how made? Iam 
anxious to have one. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—The essential part of a Stanley 
queen-nursery looks like a cartridge shell 
foragun. The shell is made of excluder- 
zinc, and is 2 inches long, with an inside 
diameter of % inch. The perforations of 
the zinc run transversely. It is simply a 
piece of excluder-zince 2.36 inches long and 
2 inches wide, rolled up into cylindrical 
form and soldered together. The two ends 
are closed by common gun-wads. The work- 
ers have free entrance to the cylinders, 
while no queen can enter to make an at- 
tack. In the little experience I had with 
them I found that the young queens were 
sometimes killed by getting caught in the 
slots, but not often. We have, on the other 
hand, the advantage over other nurseries 
that the workers can have free access to 
the cells, and it is claimed, especially in 
Europe, that the close contact of the work- 
ers has a very importannt influence on the 
occupants of the cells. A number of these 
cartridges—I think 48—may be contained in 
an ordinary Langstroth brood-frame, and be 
put between the brood-combs in a hive. 
They can probably be had from the inventor. 

Don’t hesitate to ask all the questions you 
like. Youare quite right in thinking that 
the answers may be of benefit to others. 
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A Queer Way of Capturing a Swarm 


Last May I was expecting swarms, and 
one day all of my bees, about 50 colonies, 
were roused up. They were flying and hum- 
ming like in robbing time. The whole yard 
was full of bees, and I thought they were 
going to swarm all at once. It was some- 
thing unusual, and I could not find the rea- 
son; the bees had never acted this way be- 
fore. I found out shortly, however. 

My neighbor's wife was cleaning house, 
and swept out some spilt sugar and shook 
out sugarsacks. When my bees discovered 
the sugar they flocked there by the thou- 
sands togather it up. When the bees came 
so thickly she thought that it was a stray 
swarm, so she took a big dish pan and filled 
it with sugar and fed the bees, and got a box 
and covered the bees with it. Of course, 
they went out and in, and she thought she 
would have a fine swarm of Italian bees, but 
towards evening their numbers lessened. 
She did not know how to make them stay in 
the hive,so she sent word to me to come 
over and see about the swarm she captured. 
When | lifted up the box it was empty of 
both bees and sugar. I kindly explained to 
her that it was cheaper to buy aswarmina 
hive than to try to catch it in the air. 

The Dalles, Oreg. JOHN PASHEK. 





Fine Report from Indiana 


My bees did nicely last summer, netting 
me more than $20 per colony in cash, be- 
sides ailthe honey we could use and some 
to give away. Besides I increased from 6 to 
14 colonies, and have plenty of honey in the 


brood-frames to place in the hives when 
spring opens up E. H. Upson. 
Uber, Ind., March 4. 





Bees Higher in Price in California 


Southern California is anxiously looking 
forrain. [t has been cold and cloudy for 
several days, but no rain. Bees in many 
localities are light in stores and short of 
bees. Shouldit bea late spring many would 
have to feed, while if the honey flow came 
on early much would be lost before the 
opuates were strong enough to gather sur- 
plus. 

Buyers from Utah and Nevada are look- 
ing for bees in southern California. Not 
many years ago it was very easy to buy colo- 
nies at from $2.00 to $3.50, while now from 
$4.00 to $6.00 is nearer what a _ practical bee- 
keeper would ask. Our industry is each 
year being recognized more and more at its 
true value. L. L. ANDREWS. 

Corona, Calif., March 21. 





Does Bee-Keeping Pay ? 


Weclaim it does when properly conducted} 
We commenced last spring with 80 colonies, 
increased to11o, and took off 7200 pounds of 
comb honey and 120 pounds of extracted, 
leaving the bees strong and heavy for win- 
ter. Wehopeto do better this year, as the 
bees arein better shape. We could not get 
along so well without the old American Bee 
Journal. 

I enclose a picture of part of our apiary. 
The secret of our success is voung queens 
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PART OF J. E. WALCHER’'S APIARY IN COLORADO. 


and strong colonies. 
bees when the clover begins to bloom. 

Our bees are packed in chaff, and our 
losses are very light; not over 3 percent in 


We want a bushel of 


the last 3 years. We _ use the Italians. I 

bought my first imported queen from Mr. 

Dadant some 30 years ago. J. E. WALCHER. 
Broomfield, Colo., Feb. 22. 





More About Swiss Bees 


About the article written by Mr. Adrian 
Getaz, in the American Bee Journal for Feb- 
ruary, 1913, | wish to tell something more 
about the Swiss bees. 

Mr. Getaz says thatthe majority of hives 
are skeps or box-hives, in which drones are 
reared in targe quantities. That was true 
in German-Switzerland some 50 years ago 
when the bee-men went from house to house 
and cut the honey out. Of course, those 
empty spaces in the skeps were built out 
next season with drone-comb. Box-hives 
we never had; at least I never knew of any. 
Since we went over from the skepsto the 
movable-frame hives, we now find that we 
get plenty of honey but no swarms. 

The importation of Italian or Carniolan 
bees went on for some 20 years. It was am- 
ple time to try them. When the swarming 
season was over, the honey was gone, too, 
and all we could do was to feed them to 
keep them from starvation. 

The Burke-Jeker-Swiss hive, as it is called 
out there, and mostly used in German- 
Switzerland, is nearly as large as the Da- 
dant hive. The Dadant hive is all rightina 
country where the summer is warm and the 
honey season long, but in our climate it is 
too cold in winter andtoo large in summer. 

As to the price of honey, as an average ex- 
tracted is 20 cents a pound, but I am sure 
that section honey would bring as high as 80 
cents a pound in Lucerne. “ There are 
always some apiarists who cannot see be- 
yond the tips of their noses."’ That's true, 
but if Mr. Getaz believes that the whole 
German-Swiss Bee-Keepers’ Association be- 
longs to that class, he might bea little mis- 
taken (here are 8000 members in that 
association. 

Last summer, when I was appointed dep- 
uty, and went out and _ inspected bees, I 
didn’t find the strongest Italian colony with 
more honey than my blacks. 

One of the queens that I imported in the 
summer of ror, didn’t lay one drone-egg 
through the whole summer of tor2. But as 
wanted to rear drones from that colony, I 
gave them plenty of drone-comb and fed 
them when no honey was coming in, but 
without any sign of eggs or brood in drone- 
comb. Ihave no queens to sell, and I never 
will sell any if I do not find them just as 
good as or better than the Italians. If we 
had a non-swarming strain of bees, would it 
not be much easier to fight foul brood, for 
we would not have to go out into the woods 
to get the bees out of trees that might be in- 
fected, too? XAVIER WIDMER. 

Highland, IIl., Feb, 21. 





The 10-Frame Hive Should Be Wider 


I started bee-keeping in the spring of 1908, 
and after much careful study of the various 
styles and sizes of bee-hives, I decided that 
a hive containing 10 Langstroth frames was 
the one to adopt. and I a!so decided that the 
frames should be provided with self-spacers. 
Now, with 4 years’ experience the decision 
remains the same. 

But as regards the size of the standard 1ro- 
frame body, I never did believe it was right. 
I wrotetoa leading manufacturer that the 
hive was too narrow for 10 self-spacing 
frames. But the answer came, “ You can 
get them out.” With me it is difficult, and 
often cruel to the bees, to remove the first 
frame after the bees have built the combs a 
little bulging, and gotten the frames well 
glued in, the most accessible frame often 
being heavy with honey. 

Let us interchange these qombe. porhase 
with combs of a different hive, and I sup- 
pose the manufacturer will say, “ You can 
get them in.” But rather than suffer this 
squeezing and pinching,I am using only o 
frames.and a dummy of %-inch lumber with 
many of my hives. In doing sol am one full 
frame of honey nearer starvation and the 
swarming fever. 

Surely, when this notoriously pre-eminent 
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10-frame self-spacing hive is properly made, 
it will contain a properly made dummy, as 
may be seen on page 137 of Dr, Miller’ s book, 
‘Fifty Years Among the Bees.” The impor 
tant feature of this dummy is that both sides 
are smooth, with no raised parts or cleats to 
destroy the bee- -space. I suggest that we 
adopt a hive-body 16%x20 inches. outside 
measure, as a_ standard for self-spacing 
frames. Butif Dr. Miller and others say it 
requires % inch more, I gladly agree. 


The bees appear to be wintering nicely 
here. I have never lost a colony from bad 
wintering yet. I use sealed covers and no 
upward ventilation. Did you ever try a hose 
totest your colonies in winter? Just put 
one end to the entrance, the other to your 
ear and thump lightly. Why, it sounds as if 
a large planing mill was in operation within 
that little hive. W., L. SPINK 

Varysburg, N. Y 





Bee-Keeping in Louisiana 


The question has been asked by some 
northern manif bees couldn't be bought in 
the South cheaper than they could be win- 
tered in the North? 

Ithink the South can furnish the North 
with bees after Feb. 1. I looked in several 
hives intwo of my yards, and found4and5 
frames of brood, young bees and drones. 

The black bees in this country are very 
good honey-gatherers, and gentle. They are 
not as good as the Italians, but they are all 
right tostart with. We also have what we 
call the /ittle black bee. I have been among 


them but once, and don’t care to try them 
again. 

Since the pound-package is a success, bees 
can be sent by express very caeeete. Fruit- 
trees are in bloom, willow has budded out, 
and will soon be helping the bees. Then 
tupelo gum will come in: that is a good 
honey-producer here. F. M. MORGAN. 

Hamburg, La., Feb. 23. 





Wintering Bees Packed on the Summer 
Stands 


Every colony wintered without loss, and 
in fine condition. 

Twenty-two years ago sugar was very dear 
in our country and honey was cheap. I left 
all supers on until all were sealed. In Sep- 
tember I took off the supers and took all 
combs out of the brood-chambers except 
five and six combs of sealed honey. In early 
spring { took out the division-board and 
filled out the hives with combs of honey. As 
soon as sugar got cheaper I extracted the 
honey, and fed all colonies sugar syrup. 
My hive has nine frames; plenty large 
enough to suit me. Ww». McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont., March 13. 





Shipping Bees Out of Monterey Co., Calif. 


Almost all of the bee-keepers out here 
were very much discouraged up to the pres- 
ent rain storm, which tends to better the 
prospects of a honey crop, although it will 
take a great amount of rain to bring the 
moisture down deep enough to last and be 





of any benefit to the sage flow, which we all 

depend upon for surplus. About three car- 

loads of bees were shipped out of this 

county during the last few months to avoid 

the dry montiet and the prevailing conta- 

gious disease 1. HACKMANN. 
Salinas City, Calif , terol’ 10. 





Wintered 44 Colonies Without Loss 


I started a year ago with 44 colonies of 
bees, and secured 3707 pounds of honey: 
most of it in sections. I sold most of it at 
13. cents to the stores, and 12% cents for ex- 
tracted. 

I have 44 colonies in the cellar. I may sell 
about half of them, asIamin my 75th year, 
and am too stiff to climb trees for swarms. | 
have notrouble wintering inthe cellar. My 
cellaris dry. I never had better honey than 
this year. If I were 30 years voung I could 
make money with my bees, as I learn some- 
thing every year. Wo. CLEARY. 

Algona, Iowa, March 11. 





No Winter Loss 


Bees have wintered well again. This is 
now the goth winter that I have wintered 
without loss. In 187:-72] was cleaned out. I 
then invented the chaff hive, which I long 

ago discarded for something ‘better. This 
year I wintered 4 nuclei, but so far I have no 
need for an extra queen, It.is well, how 
ever, always to have extra queens on hand 
in early spring. H. H, FLIick. 

Murraysville, Pa., March ro. 








Classified Department 





{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 


Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 
2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, of best strain. 
All cells built in strong colonies. No foul 
brood or other disease. Untested. $1.00; 
tested, $1.50. Cash with order. Booking or- 
ders now. Delivery about April 15. 

4A3t Ben Robinson, Taylor, Tex. 








BEES AND QUEENS. 
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NUTMEG ITALIAN QUEENS, leather color. 
After June 1, $1.00. A. W. Yates, 
Hartford, Conn. 


GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; ate! 6, 70c each; 
6 or more, 65c each. Bees per , $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A ce on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. 1Atf 

Bankston & Lyon, Buffalo, Leon Co,, Tex. 





GOLDEN Guess that produce 5 and6band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
tAot Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





FoR bem E—Pure Italian Deeone. by return 
mail; no disease. GS. Scott & Co. 
1004 Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New pasnes 
apiary 
1Att. 70 Cortland St., New York City. 


IMPROVED folden- -yellow Italian queens for 

1913; beauti hustling. gentle workers 

Send for price list. E. E. Lawrence, 
rA8t Doniphan, Mo. 








For SALE—Golden untested queens 80 cts, 
each, or $8,00a dozen. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. D. F. Talley. R.F.D. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE.—Bees by the pound. 1 Ib., $1.25; 
% |b., 75c. Italian Gocens, $1.00 each. 
Marshall, Big Bend, La. 
Rosedale Apiaries 





SELECT MATED Howestrain Queens. Send 
for circular. One untested. $1.00; six for 
$4.50; $8.50 per12. Ready about June ro. 

D. G. Little, Hartley, Iowa. 





QUEENS — Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 1s. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each. afe arrival and satisfaction — 
teed. 1Aly H. C. Clemons, Boyd, K 





ITALIAN QUEENS—3-band bred from the 
best stock procurable for honey-gathering 
sr. Untested, June, $t.00; after, 75c. 

reams $1. 50; select tested, $2.00 sAat 

A. Shults, R. F. D. 3, Cosby, Tenn. 


GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 








QuIRin’s famous improved Italian queens, 
nuclei, colonies, and’ bees by the pound, 
ready in May. Our stock is northern-bred 
and hardy; fiveyards wintered on summer 
stands in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. 
For prices, send for circular. f 
Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $t.00each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested,75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
oor more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; _nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
bookee 30 days before shipment 3Aif 

. Bankston, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any 
Wm. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





Moore’sStrainand Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested, $1 00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Car- 
niolan, Banat and Caucasian Queens, select, 
$1.25; six, $6.00; twelve, $10.00. Tested, any 
kind, $1.50; six, ¥ oo. Choice breeders, $3.00. 
Circular free. . H. Rails, Orange, Calif. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—Noth- 
ing but the Leather-Colored Bees bred by 
me. If you want supers of honey, use my 
yoeme. Perfect Queens of Quality or money 
refunded. or co gach, or $9.00 per dozen. 

5A2t C.S. Engle, Beeville, Tex. 





ONE of our customers (J. A. Carnes, M. D., 
Mt. Carmel, Pa.) writes: ‘“‘Your bees are 
evenly marked: all golden but the tip. They 
arethe most GENTLE bees I ever handled.” 
Untested queens, §1.00 each. Send for whole- 
sale prices. C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox, St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


THREE-BANBED Italian Queens and Bees. 
Untested queen, 75c each; six, $4.25; twelve, 
8.00. Tested, $1. 25 each; six, $7.00; twelve, 
(2.00. For select queens add 25c each to the 
above prices. Nuclei without queens, 1- 








frame. $1.75; 2-frame, $3.00; 3-frame, $3.50. For 
nuclei in quantity lots, and bees by es Br 
write for pipes and circular. 

Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, i ¢ 





WE will requeen all our 2000 colonies this 
spring with young queens bred from our 
best home and imported Italian stock. We 
offer the one-year old queens removed from 
these hives at 40c each; untested queens, 
yn year’s breeding, éoc each. Special re- 

duced prices for 100 or more, either old or 
young. We breed for business, not looks. 
No disease; delivery guaranteed. Book or- 
ders now to insure early delivery. 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 





THREE-BAND Italian Queens, Untested, 
$1.00; tested, $1.50; 2-frame outom, $2. ES. with 
the price of queen added. 15 years a breeder. 
Full colony in_ 1to- frame ovetailed Danz. 
hive. Descriptive circular free. A2t. 

J. W. Leib, Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





FoR GOOD QUEENS AND QUICK SERVICE, 
you can’t do better than place your order 
with me. Iam prepared to handle any size 
of order at the following prices (Carniolan, 
3-band Italian and Golden): One untested 

ueen, $1.00; six for $5.40; twelve for $0.60. 

ne tested queen, $1.50; six for $8.40; twelve 
for $15.60 One-frame nuclei, untested queen, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15.00; one-frame nuclei, 
tested queen, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40. Full 
colonies, one for $7.50; two for $14.00. If more 
frames are wanted than are listed, add $1.00 
each for as many frames as are wanted with 
nuclei. No disease, and a pastetaction guaran- 
teed. W. J. Littlefield, 

1015 W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark. 





CHOICE QUEENS from June to Sept.1 at 
$1.00 each; six for $5.00. Place orders now, 
and have them Silos | i. rotation. sAt 

Blocher, Pearl City Ill. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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“NULL's FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.” 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, and 
beeswax, Write us. Hildreth & Segelken, 
265 Greenwich St. New York City. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. Burnett & Co., 
6Arz2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—% pound i pecmages of Bees for 
15 prize ames Minorca Eggs, 
or $1.00. . Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 











May 1913. 














WANTED—Choice extracted white and 
imber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ole and price delivered f. 0. b. Preston. 

8Atf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





FoR be eg Amber Alfalfa. Put up 
in any size packages, any quantity. Write 
for prices. 

Atf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 
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FOR SALE 
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For SALE—Otur entire stock of hives at re- 
duced prices. regory & Son, 
sA2t Ottumwa, Iowa. 





For SALE—One hundred and twenty-five 
eight-frame hives. and five hundred supers 
with extracting frames, mostly unused, to 
be sold at a bargain. Philip Goode, 

. 3A3t Lenexa, Kan. 





FoR SALE—Empty second-hand 60 lb. cans- 
two cans to the case, good as new, 25 cents 
percase. . H. W. Weber & Co., 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—<‘o to 300 colonies, 8-frame: good 
condition. E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





FoR SALE—1750 Shallow Danzenbaker Ex- 
tractor Frames; nailed. A. I. Root Co. make. 
Price, $1.75 per hundred. Will sell in any 
quantity. The Anna Dean Farm, 

4A2t Barberton, Ohio. 





For the things named in my ad. in April 
American Bee Journal, I will make prices 
as follows: Dadant hive (a new one, nailed 
and painted), $1.50; Lewis foundation fast- 
ener, 50c: Rietsche press, $1.00. For all the 
No's_ of Gleanings, American Bee Journal, 
and Review, 1 cent per number. 

Edwin Bevins, Leon, Iowa. 
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_ FoR SALE—Bees, Honey, and Bee-Keepers'’ 
Supplies. A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





CHEAP—14 1% story 8-fr. Hives for 4xs boxes. 
Fine shape. Wm. Vollmer, Akron, N. Y. 


BeEe-Hives and bee-keepers’ supplies. 
Write for catalog. 5AI 
Greenville Power & Mfg. Co. Greenville Tex. 








BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BEE-Supp.LiEs for all Bee-Keepers in 
southern Idado and East Oregon. Wholesale 
and retail. All we want is an opportunity 
to figure with you on Supplies. Write for 
Catalog. It will be ready by Jan. 1, r0r3. It 
costs you a postal card only. 

C. E. Shriver, Boise, Idaho. 





BEE-SuPPLIES—none better. 35 years of 
experience. 


1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... $2.50 
100 Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2.50 
cv YE lei 2.50 
100 Section- Holders. scalloped........ 2.00 
100 Section Slats, % inch............... 1.00 

1 Champion Smoker.................. -70 


_ _DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
Medium Brood, per pound 
Thin Surplus <4 ~ 
Extra Thin th a tie S -69 
Discount on larger amounts. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. . H. Schmidt, 
R. R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Sheboygan, Wis. 


~ 








WANTS AND EXCHANGES 
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WANTED—A few colonies of bees. 
Mack Shrontz, Momence, III. 





WAN'TED—To exchange queens and nuclei 
for Field glass, and 4-frame Root automatic 
extractor for Langstroth frame. Atf 

A. D. D. Wood, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 





WANTED 200 or less colonies of bees—any 
style hive or box. For sale 250 painted doye- 
tailed supers for 4% sections at 25c each in 


lots of 25 or more. Correspondence solicited. 
4A2t A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 








WANTED to form partnership with a good 
bee-manina good location. I will furnish 
my share or all of the capital C. A. Ellis, 

4Aat R 1, St. Albans, Vt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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RECLEANED Silverhull Seed Buckwheat, 
1 bushel, $1.15; 5 or more, $1.00 per bushel. 
sA2t F.O. B., Wm, Vollmer, Akron, N. Y. 








DETECTIVES WANTED—Young men to op- 
erate in own locality, secret service work. 
Experience unnecessary. Enclose stamp for 
particulars. Universal Detective Agency, 

304 Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





SITUATIONS. 
WANTED—Help in a queen-rearing apiary. 
Male or female. Experienced or to learn. 
No drinker or tobacco chewer. Address, 
4Atf J L. Strong, Clarinda, Iowa. 





PRACTICAL APIARIST and experienced 
queen breeder is open to engagement. 20 
years’ experience in the production of comb 
and extracted honey. Several seasons’ ex- 
perience in the sale and manufacturing of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. Would consider a 
position as manager or assistant manager of 
this branch of the industry. No use for 
liquor or tobacco. References. Wages, $22 
to $30 per week. Apiarist, Ayer, Mass. 














POULTRY 
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INDIAN Runner Ducks, light fawns, also 
dark penciled, white eggers, $1.0o0and up. -* 
R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, Ill. 





For SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2Aly W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 





For SALE — White-egg strain Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys. Ducks. 
$1.25 each. A. F. Firestone, 

; Broadwell, Athens Co, Ohio. 





EcGs for hatching leading varieties poul- 
try, Geese and Belgian Hares. Catalog free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 4A2t 

Harvey L. Stumb, Richland Center, Pa. 








Established 1885 
WE CARRY AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Write for our 64-page catalog free, and for 
lowest prices on supplies. Full information 
given to allinquiries. We handle the best 
make of goods forthe bee-keeper. Freight 
facilities good, Let us hear from you. 

JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 


High Hill, Missouri 


CO-OPERATION j72°7524; 
ing right 
and selling right. We are a co-operative 
association, and sell the best Bee-Supplies 
obtainable at the right prices. It will pay 
Western Bee-Keepers to send for our Illus- 
trated Catalog. » 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 

Denver, Colorado 








Trv My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20. 
Untested, one. $1: six, $5; 12, $0; 25, $17.50; So, 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1-50; six, $8; 12. 
$1s. Breeders of either strain, $s. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
$20 40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
$3 00: six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with dronesas well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 


Untested $1.00 for one, $5 for six, $10.00 for twelve 
Tested $1.50 for one, $8 for six, $15.00 for twelve 


These queens are bred from the beststrains 
selected after sending to queen raisers in 
many different places in Austria. Having 
bought all the bees within several miles of 
this Apiary we will agree to replace any un- 
tested queens that prove to be hybreds. 
Some of the best imported Carniolans show 
slight traces of yellow, but are gentle, not a 
cross hybred with twoor three yellow bands. 


WM. KERNAN, Dushore, Pa. Route No. 2. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden untested, $1.00; six, $5.00. Tested, 
$1.50; six, $8.00. Virgin, 40c; six, $2.25; doz. $4.50. 
Our queens are extra fine this season. 
Every queen guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Ready for shipment direct to customers. 
Nuf ced. sAtf 


E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 


Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 

















NOTICE! 


QUEENS! 


From Caraway Prize Winner Stock—Ready to Go ‘by Return Mail 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


: h: 12 for $ro. Breeder 
Untested queens, 90c each; 12 for $0.00. Tested queens, $1.00 each; 
queen, $5.00 each. I also sell nuclei. One 2-frame nucleus for $3.00; 10 2-frame for $27.50. Bees 


. lb., ro 1-lb. packages for $12.50. Ad f 
by tee pened 6s oo eel “These prices are f.0. b. Mathis. I guarantee nucleiand bees 


the queen or queens desired. 


to these prices the price of 


by the |b to arrive in good condition within 1250 miles of Mathis. Positively no disease in 


my apiaries. Health certificate furnished w 
to give entire satisfaction. This is a square deal. I hold o2 first 
third prizes on my bees, queens, and products of my apiaries. 


ith each shipment. I guarantee every queen 


rizes, 45 second, and 2 
his speaks for itself— 


NO! ~My banded Italians carried off first prizes again at Dallasand Waco fairs 
ey tiga these prizes have been won in the last three years. Queen circular free. 


B. M. CARAWAY, Queen Specialist ~ - 


Mathis, Texas 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

































May 1913. 

















BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 








First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at £1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 8 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 


nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound ° 


in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 600 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90; or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
fstructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC &X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
apremium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Pee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. Itis fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 8 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust,and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept y By the progress in this line 
not onlyin his own country but all over the 
world. His views are determined, but very 


= 





well taken, and his points are made with an 
accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound, 
470 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00, or with the 
American Bee Journal one year, both s2 7s. 





Biggle Bee-Book.—This is a very small 
cloih-bound, well gotten up book. Its size is 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use whén a person has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 5¢ 
cents; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $1.35. ° 





ATTENTION! 


All bee-keepers all over the world who de- 
sire to improve their native or mixed race of 
bees! The direct exportation from Carniola of the Gray- 
Banded Alpine Bee which until now was conducted 
by the imperial Royal Agricultural Associa- 
tion of Carniola, in the future wiil be managed on his 
own account by 


JOHANN STRGAR 


Wittnach. P. 0. Wocheiner Feistritz, 
Upper Carniola (Krain), Austria. 


58 honors awarded at diverse Agricultural 
Exhibitions for achievements as a breeder of 
the best strain of Carniolans and producer 
of apicultural products. 

All queens taken from full colonies and 
not over one yearold. Mailed postage free. 
Dead Select Tested queens will be replaced 
if returned in 24 hours after arrival, except 
S. America and Australia. Dead Select Un. 
tested queens will not be replaced. Send re- 
mittance by International M. O. with order. 
Safe arrival of nuclei and hives not guaran- 
teed: orders of this kind must be accompa- 
nied by freight expenses. The safest trans 
port of stock isin Carniolan box hives; after 
arrival or later, the combs can be cut out to 
fitany frame, Prices of Select tested queens 
March-May, $5; June-October, $3.50. Select 
Untested Queens. June-August, $2.00. Car- 
niolan Box-Hives with4-5 pounds of bees, 
Select Tested Queen, brood, bees, and ho- 
ney, $7.00. Write in English tothe above ad- 
dress for complete Price List and Booklet 
which will be mailed free. 





ITALIAN BEES 
Choice Home Bred 
and Imported Queens 


Reared in full colonies 


Prices for May: ~ ‘ 
One untest. queen §1.25 
One tested queen $1.85 
One select tested 





queen-------- $2.40 
One Breeder - - - - $3.65 
One comb Nucleus, 

no queen ------ $1.50 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For description 
of each gradeof queens send for free catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH, $9.00 PER DOZEN. 
Queens are reared by as good a m-thod as 
anybody can rear Queens. My stock is 
hearty and fine honey-gatherers. All queens 
»hipped by return mail within 24 hours after 
I receive the order. 


M. BATES, R. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 








Line Bred 
Carniolan Queens! 


Carniolans winter with their colo- 
nies most populous; build up best 
: in the apiary; enter supers more 
readily; cap their Honey very white; are 
gentle, and no moreinclined to swarm than 
Italians, if properly managed. Ask for FREE 
paper,” SUPERIORITY OF THE CARNIOLAN BEE,” ex- 
Plaining these bees more fully, and best 
management for comb and extracted honey. 
Orders for Queens booked now. Delivery 
soon. Untested, $1.00; doz. $9. Tested, $1.50; 
doz., $12. ALBERT G. HANN, 


Carniolan Queen Breeder. PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


Early (FROFALCON ) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


Untested Queens to June Ist $1.00 each. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in 
large quantities. A s-pound bucket of 
Orange Blossom Honey delivered at your 
door d express for $1.10. 

JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
1642 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. : 
Greater San Francisco, Calif. 
Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. 


GOLDEN 
QUEENS 


Untested, $1.00, or $0.00 per dozen. Vir- 
ins, 40c each, or $4.00 per dozen. My 
ees are free from any disease what- 

ever. Orders filled promptly. tf 


R. 0. COX, Box 2, Garland, Ala. 
ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Small red, Mammoth, timothy, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, (white or yellow) millet, rape, 
blue grass, etc., also seed corn, thorough- 
bred, four varieties. Catalog apiary sup- 
plies free. Honey new in July and later. 


F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, - - - Carroll County, Ill. 

















A TRIAL PACKET of 


This 
Grant] OMA TO 
F R E E a 
Rowe's GRAND RAPIDS 
MARKET TOMA TOwas orig- 
inated by Mr. George E. Rowe, 
the Editor of THE FRUIT 
BELT, America’s Greatest 
Fruit Magazine. is tomato 
is the very earliest of the a 
cropping varieties, it yields ab- 
i, a Grand ‘Skipper, and 





tomato ever put upon the mar- 
het. In Size, the individual fraits will average a half-pound each, and are 
page = pert hedge size, and color. There are few seeds, as the tomato 


ato. The seed cannot be procured Seedsmen, the enti 
stock. We are GIVING IT AWAY to introduce THE FRUIT BELT, and 
now. 


Gre , America’s Greatest 
, Horticultural Journal 
Set out New Orchards: 


to “Rej ” Old Orchards. THE FRUIT BELT is a Big 
lustraied Magazine, Filled with Good Things fez You. ‘ 


We will send THE FRUIT BELT to your 

address for the remainder of this 7 ap 

on receipt of Thirty Cents, poe pny will 
send to by return mail FREE, a trial of Rowe's Grand Rapids 
Iaaclat Temate cond, Don't delay, the is limited. Address~ - 


THE FRUIT BELT 22i3,"AWKins poupinc 














keeper. 





EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


PAY THE FREIGHT ON BEE SUPPLIES! 


28 years experience in making everything for the bee- 
A large factory specially equipped for the 
purpose, insures goods of highest quality. Write for 
our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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ROOT’ S Power HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


Our new catalog is full of information about these labor-saving machines. With the difficulty of getting competent help, 
the power extractors are being sold largely in this and foreign countries, and the present demand is far greater than ever 
before. Read what a California producer says in a letter to a disinterested party, which we were permitted to publish: 


_ GENTLEMEN:—I should like to say a few words in favor of the ball-bearing Root Automatic Extractor, as I believe it is as near perfec- 
tion asitcan be. This machine runs so easily that a few turns to get it up to speed is all thatis necessary; and the men, while using the 
No. 17, which I formerly had, could average only rooo Ibs. per day. while with this machine they can average 2000 Ibs. with but one additional 
man. No apiary can afford to be without one of these machines. 


feel like congratulating The A. I. Root Co. for making an invention that is such a satisfaction, financially to the honey-producers’ 
interests. B. B. HOGABOOM, Elk Grove, Calif. 


—HERE ARE A FEW MORE— 


A word about the power extractor I purchased from you through H. L. Jones, of Goodna. I found it to work very satisfactorily, and it 
will do all it is claimed to do and more. _I use the gasoline engine for several purposes besides driving the eight-frame extractor. such as 
driving the washing-machine for the lady of the house, and corn cracking and grinding. I consider it one of the best speculations | made 
in connection with the apiary. F. C. GOLDER, Pittsworth, Queensland. 


Yours of the 16th, also the brake-band for power-extractor, came to hand. Thanks for sending itso promptly. This is my second 
season with the power extractor. I would not like to be without it now, even if I had only fifty colonies, ~ ‘ 
DAVID RUNNING, Grindstone City, Mich., July 10, 1910. 


I received the extractor I ordered of you some time ago. It arrived in good shape. I set it up and extracted 143 quarts of honey, 
sold it at 35 cents a quart. The extractor is just fine —does the work completely. F. D. KING, Athens, Ohio, Aug. 16, 1912. 


The engine I got of you this spring has done fine. We ran it all fall. and never hadanytroubleatall, 
V. V. DEXTER, North Yakima, Wash., Jan. 109, 1011, 


For Full Particulars See Our Catalog 


The A. |. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. Chicago, 213-231 Institute Place, 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. Des Moines, 565 W. Seventh St- 


St. Paul. 1924 Mississippi St. Syracuse, 1631 Genesee St. 8 : 
Washington, r1roo Maryland Ave., S. W. Mechanic Falls, Maine 
A Few Agents Handling these Goods: 
Cai sik ink Cisekén sin ecaeein Madary’s Plaining Mill, Fresno Missouri...... .....--++++++---.-. Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., St. Louis 
Re CEE OR aE: Madary’s Supply Co., Los Angeles rrr John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill 
COMBI fas nos: ngteinge-accnsasaegene anaes Barteldes Seed Co., Denver | Ohio..............ceceeececccceeccsessesenssecccess S. J. Griggs Co., Toledo 
SUMP siUaeginincne ncaa hcevage tesa Walter S. Pouder. Indianapolis te eee een eeeneeetasereeseseseeeees C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati 
PENCE cAicinccistatcccuccsecesscessaes eee M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing i a ae eee Texas Seed & Floral Co. Dallas 
EI en EON aetnine Racal Saeed Ca., Races be 2% ccc caiSasaccedvenstdasas Toepperwein & Mayfield Co., San Antonio 








having trouble trying to | 
UF VOU jive by cating by evesiene, | BEE-SUPPLIES 2hii"crice. esas: | DHARR’S GOLDEN 
= - ~ ag and receive a slice of | oo-page illustrated bee-book for beginners; a 
1 
c. W. DAYTON iinet ianitie Cal. | charter on foul brood. Catalog free. AND THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
The Ripe Honey Man , J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. Untested - - $1.00 
0 0000000000000 CCCO ae ll 
& Breeders $3 to $5.00 


We have 50 Golden 
and Three Band 
Breeders. Can mail 
from April 1 to 15. 
Place your orders 
now. Address, 


JOHN W. PHARR, 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS. 


bm 
: 





Organized Co-operation 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE 


A new magazine owned and run by the 


xxx@ 
cx 





bee-keepers, filled with Western life as 





depicted by the best talent on bee topics THE FAMOUS TEXAS QUEENS 


obtainable. Special department on crop ITALIANS! CARNIOLANS! BANATS! 
aa - Are Ready to Mail 
and market conditions during season. ciate. 
° U ye) ® 
ADVERTISERS Published Monthly by the ~~ 
Queen-Breeders’ Department | California State Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n mae mi Sus Each 
Oz. 


1 inch, $2.00 per issue Los Angeles, Calif. 


Classified, 15c¢ a line GEO. L.EMERSON, Manager 
Write for particulars 118 Market Street 


Circulars Free 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


SAN BENITO, TEXAS. 
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The Robbers Disturb You When Feeding 


Easy Solution, Use the 


Schamu Patent Roller Entrance = 
HIVE BOTTOM 


Ie 


No worry 
When you 
are ready, 
adjust for 
swarming, 
or drones. 
Ask for a 
free folder 





Proper Ventilation for Honey Flow. 


PRICES: $2:2°F. 0. 8. LIVERPOOL, FOR 8 FRAME SIZE. 
= $2.50 F. 0. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 


~ Dr. Chas. G. Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. 
SHRM RRR RRR RRR RRR 
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HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O, 








Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 


You can get your Bee Supplies and 
save time by sending your order to 
us, we can save you in FREIGHT as 
well as Money onsupplies. Send for 
catalog of ence and Queens. 

One Untested Queen, $1.00; six, $.500; 
twelve ,$9.00. One Tested Queen, 
$1.50; six, $8.50; twelve, $15.00. One- 
frame Nuclei, Untested Queen, §2.50; 
six 1-frame, $15.00; one-Frame Nuclei, 
Tested Queen, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.00, 

If more Frames are wanted than ; ; ‘ 
are listed, add $1.00 each for as many frames as are wanted with Nuclei. No disease, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Little Rock Bee-SupplyjCompany 
1015 W. 7th Street —*" - - - - Little Rock, Arkansas 















FOLKS LIKE 


Michigan Comb Honey 


However, it is so scarce that they 
can't get much of it. It is a case of 
under production. Better make this 
year a comb honey year. Pages 12 
and 13 of our Catalog show comb 
honey outfits—and they are all Root’s 
goods. Beeswax wanted. 


Italian Bees and Queens in half-pound 
and pound packages. 
M. H. HUNT & SON, 
143 Condit St., - Lansing, Mich. 





If You Need QUEENS 


for Queenless Colonies, you want them ina 
hurry, We can fill your order for choice 
tested Queens by return mail for $1.00 each. 

Three band Italians. Nodisease. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for price-list. 


J. W. K. SHAW CO., 
LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Parish, LA. 





P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 





BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY AT ALL 
TIME 
a Tey DEALERS 


Each, 15¢c; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 
If your Dealer does not keep them, 


order from Factory, with complete in- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Illinois 





3-Band Long-Tongued 
Red Clover Italian 
QUEENS 


FOR SALE.—The 3-band queens are of 
the A. I. Root Co.'s improved long-tongued 
bees which have proven 
themselves to be the best 
of honey-producers. I use 
the Doolittle and Miller 
plans for queen-cells. One 
untested queen, 75 cts; 6 
for $4.00; 12 for $7.50; 25 
for $13.50; 50 for $25.00; 100 
for $45.00. Doubje this 
price for tested queens, 
One-frame nucleus, $1,50. 
2-frame, $2.50; 3-frame. 
$3.50. To each nucleus add 
the price of queen. No 
personal checks accepted 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK. 
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From the sweetest and purest 
beeswax that can be obtained. 
No old stock—made daily by our 
own superior methods. Falcon 
foundation is coming in more con- 
stant use every year, and has 
proved itself to be most readily 
accepted by the bees. 














" Feundaiianl 


Made in Our Plant at Falconer, N. Y. 






































Other Goods:—Double grooved Hoff- 
man brood-frames as well as sections 
will be needed for spring use. As it 
takes a lot of time to put up frames 
and sections with starters or full 
sheets, it would be well to look up 
your requirements. It will give you 
ample time by ordering now. 








Light Standard Brood, ° 1 Ib., 58c; 5 ibs., 57c. 
Extra Light Standard ‘Brood 1 ib., 60c; 5 Ibs., 59c. 


Light Section, 
Extra Light Section 


- : fb.» 65c; 5 Ibs., 64c. 


, 70c,5 ibs., 67c. 


Write for samples of our foundation and Red Catalog postpaid. All goods guaranteed. A trial will convince you. 


Distributers everywhere. Factory W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Central States distributers: H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill., C. C. Clemons, Bee-Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, ~ 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


FALCONER, NEW YORK 








BEE-KEEPING IS A BREEDING PROBLEM. 
And The Queen Is The Important Factor in It. 


WHEN BUYING QUEENS WHY NOT BUY THE VERY BEST 


Bred from well selected stock and reared under most advantageous condift,ons 

established through fifteen years of eragmcel ane gtenete a pee ; » | i ‘ 

nteste uring April an ay, $1.25 each. In !ots 

Choice italian Queens of ten or more, $1.15 each. Prices in larger lots upon 
application. Send for four page circular on the Italian Bee. 


RALPH BENTON, 


The T Apiari 
OFFICE: 2074 WEST 27th ST. or eee LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








“Griggs Saves Your “Griggs Saves Your 
Freight” Freight” 


We have made arrangements with a large Southern breeder to furnish us 
with BEES and QUEENS, and orders will receive our prompt at- 
tention commencing April 1. First come, first served. Be first. 

ORDER BEE-SUPPLIES NOW.—Large car of new goods on the way to fill the 
rush of early orders coming in. Send your orders now. 

POULTRY FEEDS AT WHOLESALE.— Write for special prices of feed to be ship- 

ped with your order of bee-supplies. Cut out the middle man. 

BEESWAX.—We can use five tons of good first-class wax. Send yours in now. Cash 

orin Bus Free catalog. Ask for one. 


S. J. Griggs & Co., 24 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio 
































CROP REPORT BLANKS 


Will be sent to prets subscriber of the ““Review’’ in proper time, and the crop 
conditiozs as given by these reports will be published later. 


BRINGING BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 


for the sale of your honey crop will be another work that will be carried on the 
same as last year. ~ 


CANS AND GLASS PACKAGES 


will be furnished the subscribers by the “ National’ the same as last year. We 
may have better prices. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT 


began in the March number. Don’t you want to readit? Onedollar gives you 
the “Review” ayear. Yoursample copy is waiting your request. Better send for it 


The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 214 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 


Our Prices wt, make you smile. We want 
1o mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee- ease in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, lll., carries a full 
line of Our oods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


:W.H.Laws 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 


Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April 1st. bout 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


Prices: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 

















Please mention Am. Bee Jour -1 when writing. 





Comb - Honey Producers 


Send for illustrated circular of new 
Rauchfuss Combined Section Press and 
Foundation Fastener. Sold with guaran- 
tee to give satisfaction, and d slivered 
anywhere in U.S. on remitiance of $3.00. 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 


Denver, Colorado 
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Honey Anp (> Breswax- | 


CHICAGO, April t7.—Comb honey has 
cleaned up; this market being practically 
bare at tnhistime. But thatis not the fact 
with extracted, and there is especially heavy 
offerings of the alfafaandsweet clover grade. 
Fancy comb brings 17@18c per pound with 
other grades from 1@sc per pound less. 
Extracted clover and lindens bring 9@1oc per 
pound. Other white honeys 7%@oc per pound. 
Beeswax from 31@32c per pound. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 18.—The market is 
practically bare of fancy white comb honey. 
No.1 whiteis selling at 16@17c per pound; 
amber comb in slow demand and at varied 
prices. Best extracted sells at 11@12c per 
pound in 5-gallon cans, according to quan- 
tity at one shipment. Beeswax is in good 
demand, and producers are being paid 30c 
per pound, cash. WALTER S. POUDER. 


Los ANGELEs, April 15 —Stocks of white 
extracted honey on the Coast are entirely 
exhausted, and are not quotable at any 
price. Light amber extracted honey is in 
light supply, and is quotable in carload lots 
at 6%c f. 0, b, Coast. Comb honey is in very 
light supply, and there is scarcely enough 
left for local consumption. Beeswax is sell- 
ing to eastern buyersat about 30c per pound. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


CINCINNATI, April 17.—There is a fair sup- 
ply of comb honey on the market, and we 
are selling our fancy double-decker comb 
honey at $3.75 to $4.00a case; fancy extracted 
honey in 60-pound cans at 9@1oc a pound, and 
amber extracted honey in barrels at 6%@8c 
a pound, accordingto the quality and quan- 
tity purchased. For choice bright yellow 
beeswax we are paying 28@30c a pound de- 
livered here, and if taken out intrade2ca 
pound more. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


KaAnsAs City, Mo., April 17—The suppiy 
of comb honey is entirely exhausted. e 
still have some demand. The supply of ex- 
tracted honey is light: demand also light. 
We quote as follows: Extracted, white, per 
pound, 8@8%c; amber, 7@7%c. Beeswax, per 
pound, 25@28c. 
C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 











SAN FRANCISCO, April 15.—The démand for 
comb honey is very slight; only for dark 
and cheaper grades, New crop soon ex- 
pected. Extracted, 7%@8c for water white; 
light amber, 6%@7c. and others 5@6%c. Bees- 
wax 24@30c, according to quality and color. 
Our late rains may help, but prospects are 
not so fayorable for a good season herein 
central California, owing to the winds which 
have dried up everything. 

JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


CINCINNATI, April 18.— The market on 
comb honey is in good demand, with a fair 
supply. No.1 white selling at $3.65 per case 
of 24sections wholesale, and $4 00 per case 
retail. There is no demand for off grades. 
Light extracted honey in 60-pound cans, 
8@8ec. Whiteextracted honey in 60 pound 
cans, o@1oc. Beeswax is selling at $34 per 100 
pounds. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


DENVER, April 18 —We quote comb honey 
in a jobbing way at the following figures: No. 
I. $3.05; fancy, $3.15 per case of 24 sections. 
Extracted honey, white, 9c; light amber, 8c: 
strained, 64@7c. We pay 28c in cash and 
30c intrade for clean, yellow beeswax de- 
livered here. 

THE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'N, 

FRANK RAUCHFUSS, J/gr. 


NEw YorK, April 28.—We have really 
nothing to report of any consequence. Some 
few little lots of comb honey still arriving, 
but not to cut any figure. If in good condi- 
tion, it will bring about the same price as in 
our last quotation, but where some lots are 
beginning to show crystallization,- they 
will have to be sold at a much lower 
figure. Extracted honey. all grades, is very 
quiet. Whilethe stock is not heavy, there 
are shipments coming in right along from 
the West Indies, more than to supply the 
demand. No change in prices. Beeswax 
steady at 30@32c per pound. according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Boston; April 15.— kancy white comb, 
16@17 per pound; No.1, 15@16c. Fancy white 
extracted, 11@12c; light amber, o@10c; am- 
ber. 8@oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 








GOLDEN 


tions. 
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AND BEES BY THE CAR LOAD 


You will make money if you deal with me and get my fac- 
tory price on Bee Supplies. i 
Iam the oldest and largest Bee Supply manufac- 
turer in the Northwest. 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


145 to 160 Newton Ave. N. 
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ADEL QUEENS 


I have millions of fine Sec- 


Send for Catalog. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Complete queen 
circular on request. 


and Largest stock bee- 
supplies south Ohio 
River. 64 - page 


SUPPLIES catalog on request. 
The Penn Co., Penn, Miss. 





OUR HAND-MOORE STRAIN 
3-Band Italians 


Are the best Honey-Gatherers. They spoil 
our wuite-clover honey by mixing it with 
red clover. Record tongue reach 23-100 of an 
inch. Bred strictly for business. Untested 
75c; 12 for $8.00; 50 for $25.00. 
LATSHAW HONEY COMPANY, 
CARLISLE, IND. 


There has been 
no new blood add- 
ed to my strain for 

They are 

Pedigreed 

Penn G. Snyder 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


over 8 years. 





H. J. PFIFFNEP 


Wholesale and Retail dea er 
in Bee-keepers’ Supplie 
Send for Catalog 








Emmetsburg, lowa. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Chari- 
N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
Combin 


of your ed last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great dea: 
Soule theamnount of tes kiverem: 
le theamount o! 
tg make and we expect todo 
is Saw. o a. 
will” Catalog and pricelist feat 
Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., Roekford, Ill. 





Notice to 
Bee-Keepers 


I am now taking orders for pound 
packages and nuclei; also for my 
leather - colored strain of Italian 
queens mated on an island, and 
bred in their purity. Free from 
all disease. Prices made on appli- 
cation. My guarantee — Your 
money back if not satisfied ; a lib- 
eral discount on all large orders. 
Reference, The American Ex- 
change Bank of Appalachicola, 
Florida. 


A. B. Marchant 





Eastern Bee-Keepers 


Furnishing bee-supplies has been our busi 
ness for 22 years. We are also honey-pro- 
ducers, operating several hundred colonies 
for honey. We have started many people 
who have made a success of the business. 
Westill furnish them their supplies. They 
stick tous. You willif you get acquainted. 
We advocateonly practiclearticles. Let us 
mail you our catalog on what you may need. 


I. J. STRINGHAM. 
105 Park Place, New York City 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 














May 1918. 











“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 
Store room built expressly for the business; 


EQUIPMENT large concrete basement with just enough mois- 
ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dov etailed 


corners of supers and hives. 
QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind thatI have 

sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
that you'can afford to recommend to your neighbors. [| might 
have increased my profits for a short time by handling other 
goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. Many 
articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
873 Massachusetts Avenue 
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Dr. Henry Jones Says: 


That Every Bee-Keeper Should Have a BOYUM SECTION PRESS and a BOYUM FOUN- 
DATION FASTENER. Good reason why. They are inexpensive and unequalled for 
SPEED, EFFICIENCY and PRACTIBILITY. Send for circulars telling all about them to 
BOYUM APICULTURE CO., Rushford, Minn. 








2 COMB FOUNDATION 


WITH THE SAME TASTE 
WITH THE SAME SMELL 
WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS 


How do you Obtain Yours? 

















expensive. 


THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it 
made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. 











Write us for further information and samples, 
also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies 


soi Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 


} 

AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES 
THE OLD way: :—By selling your ania Reasonably sure but / 
& 








Rebuilt Remington Typewriters (No. 6) 





Bee-Supplies 
We are Western Agents for 


“FALCONER ’”’ 


Write for Fall Discounts— 
you money. 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 
128 Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 


or Smith Premier Typewriters (No. 2) 





Prices, $30 to $35. Send $5.00 down and 
we will send the machine. GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY. Address, 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa 


we can save 
1A 








PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


-Thirty Years’ Experience 








Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers. Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Golden or 5 Band, 3 Band Italian and 
Carniolan Queens. 

Untested Queen, rt for $1.00. Tested 
Queen, 1 for $1.50. Nuclei with un- 
tested Queen, 1 frame §2.50, two for 
$3.50. Nuclei with tested Queen, 1 
frame $3.00, two for $4.00. Quick ser- 
vice and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 

















English Honey-Spoon. 


This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton ,I 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Northern bred 


Superior winterers, second to none. My 
free list explains itall. Untested, $1.00; se- 
lect tested, $1.50. Bees by pound or halj 
pound. Plans, '’How to Introduce Queens” 
1sc; ” How to Increase” 15c; both 2sc. 


E.E.MOTT - Glenwood, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
YOUNG ITALIAN BEES 


¥% |b., $1.25; 1 1b., $2.00; 2 Ibs., $3.75; 
3 lbs., $4.50. Untested Queen, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00. Nuclei, $1.25 per frame. 
No disease. Also Apiaries of from 50 
to 500 colonies. 








Would like to correspond with any- 
one desiring location in fine, sweet 
clover belt, where the queen-rearing 
business or shipping bees by the pound 
can be carried on under ideal condi- 
tions. Always have big swarms issue 
by April 1. 


Stover Apiaries, 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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AN ACTIVE SEASON 
JUST AHEAD! 


_A carload of perfectly new goods is just on hand from the factory. This brings up our assortment so that we can 
now furnish almost anything listed in the catalog at once. 


Hives should be ordered at once if they are to be ready for spring. Frames, and other inside fixtures too, should 
be put together now; and as this is a dull season with most of our customers, the work can be done now with no extra expense. 


‘If you-are wanting any special goods, orders ought to be in our hands within the next few days. Other cars wiil be 
poeine: from the factory, and we can save you considerable in transportation charges by having your goods come with ours 
in the cars, 


Our new cz one $s gaat. and mailing nearly completed. If you are not on our mailing list, send us a postal-card request for 
this catalog 


If you want to buy in quantities considerably larger than quoted in the catalog, give usa list of your needs and we 
will quote price accordingly. 
If you have never tried Root quality goods, make a beginning this season. You will not be disappointed in results. 
Our branch is maintaiued for service in this line, and we can give it to your entire satisfaction. 
We are sole agents in Ohio for the Roller Tray Incubator and Brooder, the best in the market. Write for catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, ~ - - - - 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 

Dear Sirs :—In reply to your favor, I take this oppor- 
tunity to let you know that I am a customer of yours. I used 
considerable of your Surplus foundation some time ago, but got 
side-tracked. 1 would have saved money by using your foun- 
dation. R. M. Guthrie, Reno, Nev. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 

Dear Sirs:—Mr. N. E. France’s recommendation of your 
goods is all 0.K., but I have one that is more convincing, at least 
for me. 1 own five yards, and nearly all the combs in them are 
drawn from Dadant’s foundation. There must be a reason. 


J. M. Donaldson, 51 E. 3d St., Mooreston, N. J. 
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